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Kuows that “10% for War Bonds isn’t enough these <i 


Workers’ Living Costs going up. . . and 
Income and Victory Tax now deducted 
at source for thousands of workers... 

Check! You're perfectly right . . . but 
all these burdens are more than balanced 
by much higher FAMILY INCOMES for 
most of your workers! 

Millions of new workers have entered 
the picture. Millions of women who 
never worked before. Millions of others 
who never began to earn what they are 
getting today! 


This space is a contribution to 
America’s all-out war effort by 


A 10% Pay-Roll Allotment for War 
Bonds from the wages of the family 
bread-winner is one thing—a 10% Pay- 
Roll Allotment from each of seteral workers 
in the same family is quite another matter! 
Why, in many such cases, it could well 
be jacked up to 30%—50% or even more 
of the family’s new money! 

That’s why the Treasury Department 
now urges you to revise your War Bond 
thinking—and your War Bond se/ling—on 
the basis of family incomes. The current 


War Bond campaign is built around the 
family unit—and labor-management sales 
programs should be revised accordingly. 


For details get in touch with your local 
War Savings Staff which will supply you 
with all necessary material for the proper 
presentation of the new plan. 


Last year’s bonds got us started—shis 


year’s bonds are to win! So let's all raise 


our sights, and get going. If we all pull 
together, we'll put it over with a bang! 


you've done your bit 
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.now do your best! 
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Lite Insurance Is Not Rationed 


No, the men and women of America do not 
need points or ration books to buy life insur- 


ance. 


What they need is good health—and the 
willingness to give up something today so 
that their families won’t have to give up 


everything tomorrow. 


That willingness to prepare for the future 
depends primarily on your willingness to 
keep making calls and to keep telling the 


story of what life insurance can do. 























bye FIELD UNDERWRITER 
IS IMPORTANT feiuse it 


By One of a 
A. Scott Anderson, series of 
President statements 


Life Insurance Advertisers’ by national 


Association leaders 





He is a busy, a happy and a useful member of our 


wartime economy. 


. Last night he solicited subscriptions for the com- 
munity chest. The night before that he was spotting 
airplanes, and on Friday night, as usual, he will be selling 
war bonds. He is putting in longer hours at his job, too. 
because of the many new problems caused by the war- 
and he gives often of his time to servicing the needs of 
policyholders of agency mates now in the armed forces. 


The Field Underwriter is busy for the duration. 


. But besides being busy, the Field Underwriter is 
happy. He has never been so important in his community 
or to his country. He knows that the more life insurance 
he sells now, the more money there will be for reinvest- 
ment in war bonds and activities vital to the war effort. 
Of equal importance, he knows that the more money 
people save through life insurance, the less pressure there 
will be to push up the cost of living and the better defense 


we will all have against inflation, 


. Finally, the Field Underwriter has reason to know 
that he is useful—because today, as in the past, he is 
contributing to the future welfare of his fellowmen by 
supplying time-tested life insurance protection which has 
already met and met well the approval of more than sixty 


million Americans. 


. Busy! Happy! Useful! That’s the Field Underwriter 


of today. His is a vital role in the winning of the war. 











This space has been offered to leaders in the life insurance fraternity 
in the interest of properly appraising the value of field underwriting 
in wartime America. It is hoped that this series will prove bene- 
ficial to Field Underwriters of this and all companies. Reprints will 
be gladly furnished on request. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Ethelbert ide Low, Chairman of the Board James A. Fulton, President 
William P. Worthington. Vice President and Superintendent of Agencies 
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Launch Aggressive 
Campaign for Anti- 
Trust Exemption 


National Board of 
Fire Underwriters 
Assumes Leadership 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is circulating extensively a care- 
fully prepared statement in support of 
the measures that have been introduced 
in Congress to exempt the insurance 
business from the federal anti-trust laws. 
The campaign is being conducted en- 
tirely in the open, without propaganda 
tricks. 

Another strong statement in behalf of 
the legislation was issued by U. S. Sen- 
ator Bailey of North Carolina, who is 
co-sponsor of the senate bill with Van 
Nuys of Indiana. Governor O’Conor of 
Maryland has urged the Maryland rep- 
resentatives to vote for the measure. 

Senator Bailey charged that the De- 
artment of Justice was not justified in 
er its action against the South- 
eastern Underwriters Association which 
resulted in a federal grand jury indict- 
ment of the S.E.U.A. for violation of 
the federal anti-trust laws. Senator 
Bailey applauded the decision of Federal 
Judge Underwood in Atlanta sustaining 
the demurrer to the indictment. 


Buyer Is Protected 


In enacting the Sherman act and the 
Clayton act, he said, Congress had no 
intention of including the business of 
insurance within the scope of those acts. 
If the federal government should suc- 
ceed in reversing the Georgia decision, 
Senator Bailey asserted, the necessary 
consequence would be to transfer con- 
trol and supervision of fire insurance and 
probably all other types of insurance 
from the state to the federal government. 
There is no necessity for this. The states 
have excellent anti-trust and anti-monop- 
oly laws. There has been built up in 
this country a magnificent system of 
insurance that is efficient and that in- 
sures. The buyer of insurance gets in- 
surance that is sure. 

The system, he went on to say, has 
been built up under the supervision of 
the states. It would be a serious mis- 
take to substitute federal control for a 
policy so well established and so helpful. 
Centralization should be avoided wher- 
ever possible and here is a field in which 
the states are performing a state func- 
tion In a most satisfactory manner. The 
States can be destroyed, he declared, by 
depriving them of their functions and 
invading their rights. It is time to pro- 
tect them against all unnecessary en- 
croachment. 

In the nature of things, Senator Bailey 
declared, the fire insurance companies 
must carry on their business in a coop- 
erative way. They do this to spread 
tisk, to provide inspection of risks. 
There must be stabilization of rates in 
order to provide insurance that insures. 
There is nothing of restraint of trade in 
this, nor is there any degree of monop- 
oly. Even if the federal government 
should take over it would find it neces- 
sary to do what the states are doing— 
that is, Provide for cooperation between 
companies, cooperation in inspecting 
risks and stabilizing rates. He said he 
is pleased that the executive committee 
of the Governors Conference shares his 
Opinion, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 





Praises Proposed 
Statement Form 


LeVita Tells L.O.M.A. 
Expense Distribution Is 
Big Improvement 


The proposed new annual statement 
form, that was put forward for study 
and criticism by a joint company com- 
mittee, was applauded by M. H. LeVita, 
comptroller of Commonwealth Life, in 
his address at the annual meeting of the 
Life Officers Management Association 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Mr. LeVita devoted his remarks 
to the expense distribution in the pro- 
posed new statement form. Mr. LeVita 
praised the proposal to divide each item 
of expense as between insurance and in- 
vestment. That should do away with 
each of the approximations that go into 
the breakdown of expenses into insur- 
ance and investments by the insurance 
department. It leads the way to the day 
when companies shall be able to arrive 
at the net yield on each type of assets 
that makes up the investment portfolio. 

In the future, it may be anticipated 
that the cost of new insurance may be 
derived as so many dollars per policy, 
plus so many dollars per thousand, plus 
so many dollars per $100 of premium. 
The derivation of such costs and their 
inter and intra company comparisons 
may yield results that will mean for im- 
provement in procedure. ‘Such results 
would be translated into a lower net 
cost for insurance. 

Cost Amply Repaid 

Although the expense allocation may 
entail a littlke more work, the cost will 
be amply repaid by the importance of 
the information to be derived. 

In the new form the expenses would 
be on an incurred instead of a cash 
basis; the items: Meals for employes, 
printing and stationery, real estate, will 
be all inclusive; but each other expense 
item will be broken into investment and 
insurance. 

The expenses in total will agree with 
those given in the gain and loss without 
further adjustment. Also the handling 
of the accounts on an incurred basis will 
be in accordance with accepted account- 
ing practice. 

Mr. LeVita pointed out that some 
companies do not operate their own 
cafeterias or printing plants. By mak- 
ing the expenses for these operations all 
inclusive, none of the other expense 
items will contain amounts applicable to 
either of these two accounts. This 
will make for better comparison of ex- 
penses between companies. There are 
companies that own no or little real es- 
tate. It is, therefore, advantageous to 
all companies to see that all real estate 
expenses are properly segregated. 

By dividing each item of expense into 
insurance and investment, the total in- 
surance and investment expenses, he 
said, can be proven. The insurance’ por- 
tion entering into each item of expense 
will be read direct from the statement 
and the same is true for the investment 
proportion. 


Functional Cost Setup 


The procedure applicable to allocating 
expenses to insurance and investment 
will depend on whether a company al- 
ready has a functional cost setup. 

The company that has been deriving 
functional cost should have very little 
difficulty in such allocation. That com- 
pany need merely take each account, di- 
vide all the functions into insurance and 
investments and by simple tabulation 
obtain the results. However, the three 
all inclusive accounts must be indepen- 
dently handled. 


Companies that do not cost along 








Institute’s Program 
Is Announced 


Home Office Underwriters 
Gather in Chicago, 
October 15-16 


Numerous wartime underwriting prob- 
lems will come up for discussion at the 
annual meeting of the Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago Oct. 15-16. 

W. B. Lehmkuhl, American Reserve 
Life, will preside at the opening session. 
After President D. B. Alport, Business 
Men’s Assurance, gives his annual re- 
port, “Present Day Underwriting” will 
be discussed by Dr. A. J. Robinson, vice- 
president and medical director Connecti- 
cut General Life, and “Maintenance of 
Good Field and Home Office Underwrit- 
ing Relationships” by R. C. McCankie, 
vice-president and actuary Equitable 
Life of Iowa. Reports will be presented 
by Carl M. Young, Farmers & Bankers 
Life, secretary-treasurer, and by various 
committee chairmen. 


Two Discussion Sessions 


Two simultaneous sessions will be 
held in the afternoon, an ordinary case 
clinic being in charge of R. B. Cap- 
linger, Reserve Loan Life, and T. J. Mc- 
Kenna, Reliance Life, while J. M. 
Kirven, Palmetto State Life, will be 
chairman at an industrial round table. 

Saturday morning will open with an 
ordinary round table discussion in 
charge of George Melberger, North 
American Life. There will be four talks 
followed by formal discussions: W. J. 
Barr, Fidelity Union, will talk on “Non- 
medical Insurance” which will be dis- 
cussed by Joseph R. Hoffman, Common- 
wealth Life; “Inspection Reports Today” 
by N. M. Longworth, United Bene- 
fit, and Emmett Russell, Jr., Life & Cas- 
ualty; “Civilian Travel Hazard Outside 
the U. S.” by John R. Ward, United 
States Life, and Charles J. Smith, Pan 
American Life; “Post War Problems”, 
by Walter O. Menge, Lincoln National 
Life, and D. J. Tribble, Jr., Jefferson 
Standard Life. 

C. L. O’Brien, Minnesota Mutual, will 
talk on “The Medical Examiner, His 
Appointment and Training”, followed by 
informal discussion. R. F. Veazey, In- 
dianapolis Life, will consider “Under- 
writing Risks Classified 4-F or Dis- 
charged from Military Service’ which 
will be discussed by F. L. Rexford, IIli- 
nois Bankers Life. Committee reports 
and the election of officers will follow. 

At the final session Saturday after- 
noon with Mr. Tribble in the chair, Dr. 
H. W. Dingman, vice-president and 
medical director Continental Assurance, 
will introduce Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, 
Chicago director of health, who will dis- 
cuss “Public Health Service.” The ordi- 
nary round table sesion will be resumed 
with an open forum. 








functional lines will have to make em- 
ploye time, salary and rent study. There 
must be a set of time analysis sheets 
showing for each employe the name, 
portion of time in tenths devoted to in- 
surance work, that devoted to invest- 
ment work and there must be similar 
sheets for salary and rent. 

Certain expense items will be allocable 
in accordance with either the time or 
salary analysis sheet. Such items are: 
Contributions to insurance and retire- 
ment plans, payments to inactive em- 
ployes, meals for employes, miscellane- 
ous employment welfare, social security 
taxes, etc. Such allocations need be 
made but once or twice a year. Other 
expenses such as real estate will obvi- 
ously go in total to the investment class. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 


Make War-Time 
Economies Lasting, 
Skilton Urges 


Connecticut General 


Comptroller Contends 
Many Savings Valuable 


George W. Skilton, comptroller of 
Connecticut General Life, in addressing 
the meeting of the Life Officers Man- 
agement Association at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, gave a series of 
practical recommendations for reducing 
expense and labor and he declared that 
most of these economies should be per- 





GEORGE W. SKILTON 


manent. Most of the economies that 
are being practiced today are worth 
while and are not merely war time ex- 
pedients. “Let there be no backsliding 
when the war is over,” he commanded. 

Mr. Skilton’s topic was “Streamlining 
branch office operations to meet the 
current labor shortage.” He suggested 
that the companies plan now for post 
war changes, Those companies, he said, 
which know exactly what changes are 
going to be made when the war is over 
will have the jump on those which wait 
until that time to start their planning. A 
good back log of orders from the insur- 
ance industry would help the manufac- 
turers of mechanical equipment during 
the transition period from war to peace 
time production. 


Eliminate Second Notice 


Mr. Skilton recommended elimination 
of the second premium notice, reminder 
notice, final notice or whatever it is 
called. Policyholders have been petted 
and pampered in the past. Life insur- 
ance is valuable enough so that the com- 
pany should not have to beg a policy- 
holder to pay his premium. 

Connecticut General made a_ two 
month experiment and found that cu- 
mulatively exactly the same percentage 
of premiums by numbers were paid up 
to and including the last day of grace 
when there was no second notice as 
with the second notice and the peaks 
were lower and more were paid earlier. 

In the accident and health department 
there is a similar saving involved with 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 
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What Life Companies Can Do Now 


o Prepare for Post-War Period 


There are a great many matters 
which the executive staffs of the life 
companies can profitably study now 
with a view to planning for the post- 
war period, A. A. Rydgren, president of 
Continental American Life, stated in his 
talk before the Life Office Management 
Association in Chicago. Mr. Rydgren 
contributed a brilliant discussion and a 
number of concrete suggestions. 

The post-war market, in spite of sev- 
eral possible adverse factors, will be a 
boom market, he said. The number of 
agents has steadily declined since 1930, 
and companies should plan now for put- 
ting a considerable number of new 
agents into the field when the war is 
over. Much can and should be done 
now, he said, in the way of moderniz- 
ing training and compensation systems. 
One of the important new responsibili- 
ties which life insurance companies 
should assume after the war is to em- 
ploy as many persons as they can eco- 
nomically absorb in order to help carry 
the post-war employment burden. Put- 
ting the Guertin law into effect, Mr. 
Rydgren said, will call for the employ- 
ment of more persons. 


Income Will Continue High 


National income, the amount of 
money available for the purchase of 
goods and services, is probably the most 
important single factor influencing the 
sale of life insurance, Mr. Rydgren said. 
The probable 1943 national income re- 
cently was estimated at $147,000,000,000. 
Undoubtedly the post-war national in- 
come will be less than the war peak 
but economists agree that it will be 
much larger than at any time during 
the pre-war period. Estimates of post 
war national income vary from $120,- 
000,000,000 upward, compared with $80,- 
000,000,000 in 1929 and with an average 
of $60,000,000,000 in the 1930s. This 
income will sustain a vast increase in 
the amount of life insurance in force. 


Life Insurance Need Greater 


The post-war need for life insurance 
will be greater in proportion to the in- 
crease in cost of living, which is now 
about 25% compared with 1939. Most 
economists expect the post-war cost of 
living to be at least as high as it is 
now. If that is so, then 25% more 
life insurance dollars will be needed for 


surviving dependents to buy the same 
amount of food, clothing and shelter. 
In addition to the two powerful fac- 
tors, increased need for life insurance 
and an increased ability to pay for it, 
Mr. Rydgren pointed to the attitude of 
the public toward life insurance, which 
has never been better. Possible adverse 
factors include: Post-war taxes will 
greatly exceed pre-war taxes; an ex- 
panded social security program may be 
an impediment to the growth of insur- 
ance in private companies; post-war ex- 


perience under National Service Life 
Insurance may not, as it did in the 
first war, stimulate private life insur- 


ance, and there will be plenty of com- 
petitors for the public's surplus dollars. 


Character of Market May Shift 
The 


ance may 


post-war market for life insur- 
shift in character, Mr. Ryd- 
gren conceded. A larger proportion of 
net national income after taxes may be 
enjoyed by the lower income groups 
and a correspondingly smaller portion 
by those with medium or higher in- 
comes. This has occurred during the 
war and some part of the shift may be 
permanent. 

A boom in life sales is predicated on 
the assumption that political, social and 
economic conditions in post-war Amer- 
ica will be much the same as_ before 
the war, he said. Some students of 
world affairs are forecasting a totally 
different post-war world. Certainly the 
market for life insurance would be pro- 
foundly affected by fundamental changes 
in the political, social or economic sys- 
tems. 

However, Mr. Rydgren believes that 
the American people are utterly unpre- 
pared for any major change in the 
American way of life. This conclusion 
is supported by the results of national 
planning and regimentation during the 
war. The ineptitude of the government 
in executing such plans and the aptitude 
of the people in circumventing them in- 
dicate that there has been no change 
in the character of the American peo- 
ple. Planned economy and regimenta- 
tion seem a possibility only in the dim 
future, if ever. The American tradition 
is vastly stronger than any of the new 
trends which elsewhere have seemed so 
powerful, he declared. 

The increased demand for life insur- 


ance will require larger agency staffs, 
and yet life companies will enter the 
post-war period with greatly depleted 
field forces, Mr. Rydgren pointed out. 
The number of agents in 1930 was 
201,039, in 1942 141,564. Even before 


there had been a steady 
the number of agents 
The companies should 


Pearl Harbor 
diminution in 
under contract. 
therefore be 


prepared to hire a great 





A. A. RYDGREN 


many new agents immediately after the 
war as a matter of self interest, in the 
interest of policyholders, and for the 
purpose of good citizenship. It can be 
their major contribution toward the 
solution of the national post-war em- 
ployment problem, he said. 

Although the number of agents can- 
not be increased until the war ends, 
good use may be made of the war pe- 
riod to plan how to do a far better job 
of developing the new agents into suc- 
cessful producers, he suggested. Weak- 
nesses in agency practices and organiza- 
tion have been pretty well analyzed. 
Many of them are still to be met. It 
requires the best thinking and planning 
of which the companies are capable, and 
the time to do it is now. If possible, 


companies should enter the post-war 
period with completed plans for recruit- 
ing, selecting, training, controlling and 
compensating new agents on a basis 
consistent with good management and 
social responsibility. Complete solution 
of the problem during the war is prob- 
ably out of the question, but major 
progress would yield handsome results 
during the immediate post-war period, 
This is a planning job of the first im- 
portance and deserves to be put at the 
head of the list, he said. 


Reaching Lower Income Groups 


The probability that the lower income 
group will continue te enjoy a larger 
share of the national income raises the 
question of how best to tap this increas- 
ingly important part of the market for 
life insurance. This question merits the 
most serious consideration, especially by 
the strictly ordinary companies. Is this 
part of the market best tapped by a 
weekly or monthly debit agency organ- 
ization? If so, should a strictly ordi- 
nary company begin planning for a sales 
organization on the debit basis? Or, 
should an ordinary company so plan 
its field operations as to be able to get 
its full share of the cream of such busi- 
ness from its ordinary agency organ- 
ization? Mr. Rydgren’s own company 
some months ago decided on the latter 
course. It decided that with the same 
expenditure of time and money required 
to establish an industrial business it 
should be able to get better results by 
improving its ordinary sales organiza- 
tion. Other companies may decide 
otherwise. 


Expansion of Office Staff 


Some expansion of the office staff will 
occur naturally after the war, Mr. Ryd- 
eren said. In 1930 there were 82,496 
employes, in 1942 95,397. There was a 
steady increase until 1942, when there 
was a 4% reduction. During the war 
this reduction undoubtedly will con- 
tinue, thus conserving man power and 
effecting a permanent saving which will 
continue long after the war to be en- 
joyed by policyholders. However, Mr. 
Rydgren said he believed good citizen- 
ship imposes on life companies a fur- 
ther obligation to bear their share of 
the national burden of finding employ- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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Social Security. 
Legislation at This 
Session Unlikely 


Treasury Has No Financ- 
ing Proposal—S. S. Board 
Loses Influence 


October 1, 1943 


Those close to the political scene at 
Washington feel quite confident that 
Congress at this session will not expand 
or amend the social security act in any 
material way. For one thing the social 
security board does not have the sympa- 
thetic ear of Congress. This antagonism 
seems to spring mainly from the fact 
that the social security board advocated 
federalization of the unemployment com- 


pensation system. That issue dominates 
much of the political consideration of 
the entire social security setup and ap- 
parently a majority of Congress is so 
opposed to the federalization proposal 
that they are giving the cold shoulder to 
any proposal that emanates from the 
social security board. 

Those who are genuinely interested in 
improving the social security system are 
disappointed that Congress is in such an 
unreceptive mood. They feel that there 
are changes that should be made to make 
the program more valuable. There are a 
good many advocates of extending the 
present old age and survivors benefits to 
farmers, domestic employes and self em- 
ployed persons but there is very little 
likelihood that Congress will pass such 
a measure. The chance is even more re- 
mote that Congress will act favorably 
upon schemes involving health insurance, 
medical care, etc. 


Payroll Tax May Rise 


It is predicted that Congress will per- 
mit the social security payroll tax upon 
employes and employers to go up to 2% 
each from the present 1%. That prom- 
ises not to be a controversial question. 

Leading accident and health men met 
in New York City on Tuesday to for- 
mulate plans for combatting the Wag- 
ner-Dingell bill which is due to come 
up before Congress this fall. The bill 
provides a broad social security cover- 
age for the people including accident 
and health and hospitalization benefits. 

The Treasury Department is reported 
to have dropped earlier plans to present 
Congress with an enlarged social se- 
curity program as an alternative to 
some of the features in its proposed tax 
bill. It was learned that plans for the 
extension of social security were 
dropped after a White House confer- 
ence in which Treasury Secretary Mor- 
genthau, General Counsel Randolph 
Paul, Chairman George of the Senate 
finance committee and Chairman Dough- 
ton of the House ways and means com- 
mittee participated. 

The Senate finance committee will 
Probably open hearings on the question 
of the proposed social security increases 
which would amount to $1,200,000,000 
and go into effect Jan. 1, 1944, within 
the next two weeks. Broadening of the 
social security program will not be 
considered until some time after the 
general revenue measure is determined 
upon, according to Senator George. 





More Ohio State Honor Men 


_ Fred W. Hoch and Charles G. Bloom- 
ingdale, both members of the Marion, 
O., agency of Ohio State Life, have 
qualified for membership in its Honor 
Club. This is the 25th time Mr. Hoch 
has qualified for membership. He was 
made a member when the club was or- 
ganized in 1918. 


Plans Being Mad 


for Annual Muster 


Research Bureau and 
Agency Officers to Dis- 
cuss Planning for Progress 


Preliminary plans for the joint annual 
meeting of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau and the Association of 
Life Agency Officers have been an- 
nounced by John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., manager. The meeting will be held 
at the traditional spot, the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago, November 
16-18. In keeping with the wartime cus- 
tom, the meeting is again being sched- 
uled for the middle days of the week 
so as to eliminate week-end travel. 

The theme of the meeting this year 
will be “Planning for Progress” and 
those in charge of the program have 
drawn together a group of speakers 
whose contributions will bear directly 
on this “planning” theme. A number of 
companies through their spokesmen will 
tell about the planning jobs which they 
are doing to meet successfully both 
current and long-range problems. In 
addition to these discussions of the over- 
all planning job, there will be a number 
of papers delivered telling specifically 
how a number of the companies and the 
institution are attacking such pressing 
wartime problems as manpower, com- 
pensation and others. 

Presiding at the several sessions will 
be the three chairmen of the governing 
bodies of the Research Bureau and the 
Agency Officers Association. R. E. Irish, 
president of Union Mutual and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Bureau, will be chairman of the opening 
session. C. O. Fischer, vice-president 
Massachusetts Mutual and chairman of 
the Bureau’s board, will lead the two 
sessions Nov. 17. S. T. Whatley, vice- 
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Raise Commission 
Issue on Preferred 
Risk Contracts 


One of the incidental questions that 
has come up in deliberations of the 
various committees pondering the ques- 
tion of agents’ compensation is the fact 
that a number of companies in connec- 
tion with policies characterized as pre- 
ferred risk or by some similar designa- 
tion pay a lower commission than on 
other contracts. The committee has re- 
ceived communications from men in the 
field protesting against such practice 
which they contend is not far removed 
from a rebate. 

These preferred risk policies which 
are usually written for a minimum 
amount of $2,500 or $5,000, take a lower 
rate than equivalent contracts. They 
are competitive policies. The original 
theory was that the lower cost was Jjus- 
tified by the fact that the average sized 
policy was higher, the assured was a su- 
perior physical risk, the business would 
have superior persistency and would be 
mainly on the annual premium basis. 
In addition, however, the element of re- 
duced acquisition cost was introduced 
and to that has arisen some resentment 
in the field. 

The compensation committee, it is 
believed, takes the position that this is 
not a question that lies exactly in the 
realm that they are exploring. 








president Aetna Life and chairman of 
the Agency Officers Association execu- 
tive committee, will preside Nov. 18. 
Four special groups will meet Nov. 15, 
the day prior to the meeting, for their 
business conferences. These include the 
committee on agents’ compensation, the 
directors of the Bureau, the agency prac- 
tices committee of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers, and the executive 
committee of the Agency Officers. 
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The Old Naval Officer 


He was a young Ensign just out of Annapolis when in 1891 
he started a 20 Payment Life policy of $3,000. 


In 1911, 1914, 1926, respectively, these policies became full 


paid, and he no longer continued paying premiums, but in each 
case dividends were thereafter awarded annually. 


the dividends returned to him had amounted to $1,247.67, so 
that the net cost for 52 years of insurance of $3,000 had 


On the second policy he had paid in $1,672.20 in premiums, 
the dividends had come to $1,095.97. 


On the third policy, premiums totaling $4,054.20, dividends 
totaling $1,648.35; net cost for 37 years’ insurance, $2,405.85. 


His family received a total of $11,000, the net cost of 


In addition to that insurance, he had had $3,000 in another 
company since 1894, plus $7,500 through the Navy Mutual 
Aid since 1898, plus $10,000 Government insurance since 


leave an insurance estate of $31,500. 
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INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


in 1894, he 
in 1906 still another, of $5,000. 


When he 
Admiral, retired. 


paid in $1,572.00 in premiums, 


Net cost for 49 years’ 
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L.0.M.A. Chicago | 
Convention Draws 
More Than 300 


War Time Economies 
Big Subject—Fitzgerald 
New President 


With a registration of more than 300, 
the annual meeting of the Life Office 
Management Association at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Saturday, 
Sunday and Monday produced excep- 
tionally valuable material to the mem- 
bers in the formal papers, in the informal 
discussions and in lobby conversation. 
There was particular interest in war 
time economies in methods and systems, 
in the proposed new annual statement 
blank that has been devised by a joint 
committee of the Life Presidents Asso- 
ciation and American Life Convention, 
and in personnel and wage stabilization 
problems. . 

James B. Slimmon, vice-president and 
secretary of Aetna Life, is succeeded in 
the presidency by Edmund Fitzgerald, 
vice-president of Northwestern Mutual 
Life, who has been the vice-president. 
L. K. Crippen, vice-president and actu- 
ary of Acacia Mutual Life, becomes the 
new vice-president. The new directors 
are W. D. Owens, vice-president Lamar 
Life; Harry J. Volk, second vice-presi- 
dent Prudential; Henry F. Chadeayne, 
second vice-president General American 
Life, and Charles M. Taylor, assistant 
secretary Provident Mutual Life. 


Special Meeting in New York 


Announcement was made that there 
is to be a special meeting Nov. 18, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, on work 
simplification. This will be in the na- 
ture of a seminar and it is in charge of 
the office planning and equipment com- 
mittee of which Ray N. Hayes, assistant 
secretary of State Mutual Life, is chair- 
man. 

Morning and afternoon sessions were 
held on Saturday and on Monday. Sun- 
day morning there were two seminar 
sessions which were well attended and 
which produced an exchange of informa- 
tion that was extremely valuable to the 
members. One of the seminars was de- 
voted to personnel, the chairman being 
Mr. Fitzgerald and the other was on 
industrial insurance questions with Ken- 
neth Mullins, second vice-president of 
Washington National, as chairman. 


Presidential Address 


Personnel managers of life companies 
may well take pride in the part they 
have played in solving many of the per- 
plexing problems of management under 
war-time conditions, Mr. Slimmon de- 
clared in his presidential address. 

“The difficulties which challenge the 
courage of insurance management are 
being met successfully and I am strongly 
of the belief that no small part is being 
played by the men and women here to- 
day and those with whom they are im- 
mediately associated because their job— 
their profession—of planning and han- 
dling personnel has, during these past 
20 years, and particularly during the last 
decade, received the recognition it has 
merited. 

“During the past 20 years our business 
has been required to adjust itself to an 
era of boom prosperity, a serious depres- 
sion and a world war. We have passed 
through a period of rapid change which 
has brought forth new problems in the 
field of organization, methods and pro- 
cedures. We have come not only to 
recognize the possibilities but also to ac- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 
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Mutual Life's New 
Compensation Plan 


Well Received 


Majority of Field 

Club Members Favor 

New Program 

NEW YORK—A new “lifetime” plan 
of compensation for its agency force 


has been announced by Mutual Life of 
New York, which, while not increasing 
the cost of distribution to policyholders, 
provides additional financial incentives to 
the agent who looks upon his work as 
having a profession status and goes far 
to solve the problem of fluctuating in- 
come in the business. The plan em- 
bodies continuous service fees, efficiency 
income for quality business, and retire- 
ment income, as well as first year and 
renewal commissions. 

The new plan was explained at re- 
gional field club conferences and up 
to Sept. 16, 75% of the club members 
had expressed a desire to sign the new 
contract. The plan was made possible 
by the recent amendment to the New 
York insurance laws, according to J. 
Roger Hull, vice-president and manager 
of agencies, and Mutual Life is the first 
company to announce a new plan of 
compensation of the type made possible 
by this amendment. 


Objectives of New Plan 


The major purposes of the plan are 
to provide income for service to policy- 
holders and for quality of business, as 
well as for sales volume; to stabilize the 
income of the company’s agents; to pro- 
vide an increasing income on a given 
volume of business year by year, and to 
give greater compensation to career 
agents than to those who do an unsatis- 
factory job or who “try life insurance” 
and drop out, Mr. Hull said. 

“The ‘lifetime’ plan, he continued, 
levels out and stabilizes the underwrit- 
er’s income by giving him sources of 
compensation other than for volume of 
production. It gives him, after a period 
of years, an assured minimum income, 
in addition to commissions on new busi- 
ness. It provides a steady increase in 
income after he has become established 
in the business, and gives him a strong 
financial incentive to stay with the com- 
pany on a career basis. Under the 
standard plans of compensation in effect 
for many years, an underwriter who has 
been in the business 20 years is still de- 
pendent upon new sales to the extent of 


about 60% of his income. Under the 
‘lifetime’ plan, however, the ratio is re- 
versed so that an underwriter after 20 
years of service is dependent to the ex- 
tent of about 40% on new sales.” 


Change After Two Years 


After a grade-in scale for the first two 
years of service (50%, 15%, 12% and 
four 4%s, respectively, for the first and 
successive years on the most common 
types of policies), the plan provides 45% 
commission the first year, 12% the sec- 
ond year, 8% the third year, 4% from 
the fourth through the tenth year in- 
clusive and 2% service fee thereafter. 
The second and third year renewals are 
vested after three years’ service. The 
4% renewal fees are non-vested, except 
for death or disability, and are subject 
to a minimum annual production re- 
quirement of $60,000, which is waived 
after 15 years. The 2% service fee paid 
beginning the 11th year is what it is 
called and is not a pension. A form 
must be furnished by the agent indicat- 
ing that he has made one call on the 
policyholder during the year in order to 
earn the fee. It is paid annually so long 
as the policy. remains in force on a 
premium paying basis, provided the 
agent stays with the company, contin- 
ues to produce and renders satisfactory 
service. 


Efficiency Income Paid 


Efficiency income, based on certain 
factors of quality rating, is paid to 
agents who remain under contract for 
quality business that stays in force. It 
is paid three times on each year’s pro- 
duction. It is paid first beginning in the 
5th year on business in force four years, 
again in the 10th year on business in 
force nine years, and again in the 15th 
year on business in force 14 years. While 
efficiency income is paid each year on a 
different block of business, the effect is 
to provide a continuing annual income. 

At the end of each year, each agent’s 
business is rated on the basis of paid ap- 
plications, average size policy, mode of 
premium payment, and placement effi- 
ciency. The maximum rating under this 
plan is 130 points and the minimum 45 
points. The average rating of Mutual 
Life’s $100,000 producers is from 100 to 
120 points. Efficiency income payments 
will be determined on this basis. 


Example of New Plan 


Under the new plan, an agent who 
enters the business at age 35, for ex- 
ample, and who writes $250,000 each 
year until he is 65, can expect an income 
(based on average assumptions as to 
quality, persistency and mortality) of 
approximately $6,100 his 5th year in the 
business, and steady increases thereafter 
to a peak of approximately $9,300 in his 
30th year, followed by a retirement in- 
come that is never less than $3,400 an- 
nually thereafter. Such an agent, based 
on average assumptions, could expect 
total earnings of $244,000 for a 30 year 
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FIELD UNDERWRITER'S EARNINGS UNDER THE MUTUAL LIFETIME PLAN 


(Assuming $250,000 Annual Production to Retirement Age 65 
end no Production Thereofter; Underwriter's Age 35 at Entry) 


period under the new yon compared 
with $197,000 for the same period under 
the standard 50% first year and nine an- 
nual renewals of 5% contract. 

In addition to the sources of income 
previously mentioned, a revised regular 
retirement plan, created by joint deposits 
by both agent and company, is continued 
with retirement income payable at op- 
tional ages 60 to 70 and provides either 
a life income or a joint annuity, which- 
ever the agent may elect, as well as 
death and disability benefits. The agent 
may elect to pay up to 5% of first year 
premiums and 1% on renewals up to the 
fifth year, which are matched by the 
company. An agent may elect to retire 
under the pension plan if he desires and 
still keep his contract. 

Under the new compensation plan a 
maximum payment of 138% of premi- 
ums is possible at the end of the 15th 
year without inclusion of the service fee 
as compared with 93% under the old 
contract. 

The service fee is payable to present 
agents with 15 or more years of service 
and $1,000,000 or more insurance in 
force. Payment to other present agents 
will commence when, and if, they have 
a total of $1,000,000 in force and 15 years 
service, payable only on business pro- 
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duced prior to announcement of the 
plan. 

The present retirement plan has been 
amended by reducing production re 
quirements from $75,000 to $60,000, in. 
creasing permissible optional deposits 
up to 5% on first year premiums and 
permitting optional retirement up to 
age 70. 

The new compensation plan has been 
received and endorsed with tremendous 
enthusiasm at field educational confer. 
ences, Mr. Hull said. “The straight 
commission system of compensation 
was adequate some 35 years ago when 
it was adopted in its present general 
form,” he declared, “because in those 
days the volume of insurance in force 
that required servicing was much smaller 
in relation to the amount of new busi- 
ness being written. Today, however, 
the character of the business and the 
duties of the underwriter have radically 
changed, and stress must be laid not 
only on the acquisition of sufficient new 
business to maintain a healthy ratio, but 
on the quality and proper servicing of 
that business as well. For that reason a 
shift in methods of compensating full- 
time, career underwriters has been in- 
evitable for several years.” In recogni- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 
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“TM JUST A CIVILIAN, ADOLF...” 


“T couldn’t fly a plane, use a bomb-sight or fire a rifle if I had 
to. I am just one of the millions of Americans who are not 
in uniform and who stand mighty little chance of ever getting 
into one. 

“But it’s not the size of our Army and Navy that is beat- 
ing you, Adolf .. . you had a pretty large army of your own. 
You made your big mistake when you figured you could beat 
us down by force of arms. You didn’t realize that every 
American man, woman and child will do 
his part behind the lines until freedom is 
assured again. 

‘‘Some are airplane spotters; some are air 
raid wardens; some are auxiliary police. ‘4 


Some are blood donors or volunteer nurses. 





ProviDENT MutTvAL 


“Then, too, there are 67 millions of us Americans who own life 
insurance. That sounds harmless, doesn’t it, Adolf? But it 
means that a steady stream of premium dollars is being in- 
vested in Uncle Sam’s treasury bonds. It means that our sav- 
ings are helping to keep down inflation. And it means that 
the boys ‘“‘over there’’ are less anxious about the folks back 
home and that American men and women here sleep sounder 
at night because of the protection which life insurance gives. 


“Sorry, Adolf, but you guessed wrong. 


5, You thought Americans were a pushover 
=> %, because they weren’t out to gain some- 
—_ per thing. On the contrary! We are tough 

SS because we have more to lose than any 


m 


other people on the face of the earth.”’ 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 
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Put Present Social ; 
Security on Sound 
Basis First: Hohaus 


Metropolitan Actuary 
Counsels Caution in 
Compulsory Insurance 


R. A. Hohaus, associate actuary of 
Metropolitan Life, in addressing the 
meeting of the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies in Chicago 
Tuesday, on social security plans and 
developments suggested that the next 
step should be to effect the necessary 
improvements of the federal old age 
plan and to have an advisory group 
make studies for a substantial revision 
of unemployment insurance so that 
these two existing schemes may be 
placed on a sound basis. Health in- 
surance, he said, is a much more diffi- 
cult subject and the nature of its still 


unsolved problems counsel caution and 
more experimentation before embark- 
ing On two comprehensive and uniform 
schemes. It would be better to have 
two plans on a satisfactory basis than 
to add yet another to the two unsatis- 
iactory ones, Mr. Hohaus declared. 

The fundamental objective of social 
insurance, according to Mr. Hohaus, is 
to provide a measure of economic se- 
curity on a basis making for self re- 
spect-usually as a legal right-for as 
large a proportion of the population as 
is practicable. The basic aim should be 
that the benefits approach social ade- 
quacy and furnish a basic layer of fam- 
ily protection. Benefits should be 
related primarily to the probable mini- 
mum reguirements to keep the family 
as a whole from becoming public 
charges. 


Individual Equity Not Needed 


Since social insurance is compulsory 
with uniformity of benefits it is un- 
necessary to aim at individual equity in 
the sense of a mathematical equivalent 
of his individual premiums to the risk 
he represents—a_ relationship which 
must be present in voluntary insurance 
to avoid insolvency. 

Provision of too much in the way of 
benefits stifles initiative and the spirit 
to excel and makes for general indiffer- 
ence and poor citizenship. On the other 
hand failure to approach social secur- 
ity fosters unrest and a desire to change 
the order of things in the hope of ob- 
taining greater security. It is a diffi- 
cult task to strike the balance. 

The American citizen, according to 
Mr. Hohaus, welcomes an opportunity 
to contribute to the cost of social in- 
surance because he wishes to be a part- 
ner in the plan and because he knows 
there is little justification for a means 
or needs test if he is sharing directly 
in the cost. He objects to class dis- 
tinctions in determining who is covered 
by a compulsory state plan. He wel- 
comed the change made in the federal 
plan in 1939 by which benefits are de- 
termined by the composition of the fam- 
ily unit. 

Much more emphasis should be given 
in this country to the principle that no 
scheme of social security is satisfactory 
if there is mass unemployment or un- 
employment prolonged year after year 
for the same individuals. It is work 
which makes security possible. There 
can be work without security but there 
can never be security without reason- 
able regular employment of the pro- 
ductive economy. 

Changes in the that 


present plan 


25-Year Man 


In September Frank H. Franzlau, In- 
dianapolis Life agent in the Peoria, IIl., 
agency, celebrated his 75th birthday an- 
niversary and his 25th anniversary with 
the company. He has qualified for the 
Counselors Club, the leaders club of the 

















FRANK H. FRANZLAU 


company, this year, and wrote $21,500 
of business in August. He set himself 
a goal of 25 applications for $35,000 of 
new business in September. Mr. Franz- 
lau will be given special recognition at 
an all-Illinois meeting to be held by the 
company Oct. 4 in Chicago. 


should be made, he said, include an en- 
largement of the scope of coverage to 
bring in groups of workers now ex- 
cluded such as employes of the govern- 
ment and non-profit organizations, and 
domestic and agricultural workers. Also 
simplification of the benefit formula 
with further emphasis on social ade- 
quacy and less on individual equity as 
the benefit criterion. Also simplifica- 
tion and improvement in the require- 
ments for an insured status under the 
plan, including continuance of such sta- 
tus for men in the armed forces. In- 
clusion of some provision for the pres- 
ent aged not under the plan in lieu of 
the financial assistance granted by the 
federal government to the states for 
their old age assistance plan. Also some 
provision for persons who become pre- 
maturely super-annuated before age 65, 
as, for example, those who are perma- 
nently disabled for further work and 
have attained some set age such as 55 
or 60. 


Financing of the Plan 


The problem of the financing of the 
plan should be studied in close connec- 
tion with and not independently of 
other fiscal and economic problems of 
the government, he declared. There 
should be a careful weighing of the 
various considerations present so that a 
sound decision will be reached as to the 
policy to be followed for financing the 
future benefit outlays. In connection 
with unemployment insurance he said 
the need is for a better social adequacy 
minimum, allowance for dependents and 
employe contributions. There should be 
a decided change in emphasis from in- 
dividual equity to social adequacy for 
the benefits and a general sharing in the 
cost by employes as well as employers. 

Social health insurance is still mainly 
in the discussion stage and the situa- 
tion regarding it is very confused, Mr. 
Hohaus observed. Even some of the 
most fundamental questions remain to 
be answered. There is disagreement as 
to the need for compulsion, as to how 
the responsibility for administering a 
plan should be allocated or apportioned 
among the federal, state and local gov- 
ernments; as to whether government 





itself should set up the organization or 
should merely require individuals to 
find or create organizations for them- 
selves. There is difference of opinion 
as to the implications of such terms as 
health insurance or adequate medical 
care. What significance, he asked, is 
to be read into the fact that millions 
have voluntarily become insured with 
insurance companies, hospital service 
plans, etc., for weekly or monthly cash 
benefits in the event of accident or sick- 
ness, for hospital expenses, or for bene- 
fits in the event of surgical operations; 
while plans offering insurance in one 
form or another for general medical 
care have met with relatively limited 
response? Should medical care protec- 
tion be on the basis of providing the 
services in kind or should it take the 
form of complete or partial indemnifi- 
cation of the individual for the charges 
made by the physician or institution? If 
services in kind, how should the doctor 
be compensated? Should the plan be 
entirely under medical control or should 
other interests take part in its man- 
agement? Should a health insurance 
plan limit its benefits to caring for the 
disabled or should it attempt to supple- 
ment, or even take over the various 
kinds of preventive work? 

In the field of health insurance there 
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is still much unexplored country to be 
charted. Following blindly the prec. 
edents of established governmental plans 
—old age or unemployment—or of for- 
eign government plans will not help 
much. It may well be questioned 
whether the broad concept that a social 
minimum of protection against the haz- 
ards of life be governmentally provided 
should be carried over, without modifica- 
tion from the present cash benefit cover- 
ages to the field of medical benefits in 
kind. 

Because of the intimate and personal 
nature of the service that may be re- 
quired it would seem, he said, the role 
of the government in this connection 
might well be one of aloofness, confined 
to making sure that adequate care will 
be provided rather than directly partici- 
pating in the actual provision. 





War Chest Drive in Newark 


Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of 
American of Newark, is chairman of 
the insurance division in Newark’s 
$2,100,000 War Chest Campaign. 

He will be assisted by John §S, 
Thompson, vice-president Mutual Bene- 
fit Life; W. R. Rearden, executive vice- 
president Firemen’s of Newark, and 
Milton Korngut of Prudential. The 
drive will start Oct. 19. 











V.H. Jenkins, Vice President 
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Canada Life War 
Economies Outlined 


John M. Brown Cites 
Impressive List of 
Changes 


The wartime economies that have 
been effected by Canada Life were out- 
lined to those attending the annual 
meeting of the Life Office Management 
Association at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, by John M. Brown, as- 
sistant secretary of that company. 


changes that have been made in Canada 


Life are in accordance with the program 
in which the personnel of the whole 
company was enlisted. The company 
desired to eliminate all detail or handling 
which was non-essential or impeded the 
unrestricted progress of the work from 
stage to stage. It particularly wanted 
to avoid needless checks, waste of sta- 
tionery, waste motion. 

When necessary, seating arrangements 
in departments have been changed to 
improve the flow of work. The effort 
has been to bring in close proximity to 
each other most of the departments that 
are engaged in disbursing policy pro- 
ceeds and some departments that use 
punch cards considerably are brought in 
close proximity of the tabulating room. 


Collections and Disbursements 


Much of the recent planning has been 
centered on reorganization of accounting 
of collections and disbursements. A plan 
of flexible premium changes was adopted 
to reduce the cost of maintaining the 
use of renewal extension agreements, 
premium lien notes and trust account 
notes. By eliminating partial premium 
payments the way was opened to sim- 
plification of branch accounting. The 
company was enabled to proceed with 
plans to transfer the payment of com- 
missions and advances to home office 
and to develop a simplified stub ac- 
counting plan operating in conjunction 
with an Hollerith system of premium, 
premium reduction dividend and policy 
loan interest billing. At present the 
agents commission accounts are pre- 
pared in detail on continuous forms on 
an alphabetical tabulator. Canada Life 
is preparing the checks in payment from 
summary cards produced automatically 
during the run of the account in asso- 
ciation with debit punch cards covering 
amounts of commissions to be paid to 
advance discounts and other minor de- 
ductions. Payments are being made to 
agents twice a month and overriding 
commissions to branch managers once 
a month. The second or final notice of 
premium was eliminated and policy loan 
interest was included on the same bill 
as the premium and premium reduction 
dividend. 


Branch Office Accounts 


A stub accounting plan was developed 
covering branch office accounts. The 
Irequency of production of several busi- 
ness statements has been reduced and 
some have been eliminated for the dur- 
ation. The entire personnel has been 
solicited to make suggestions for econo- 
mies and many valuable recommenda- 
tions have been made. One such was 
to discontinue the practice of issuing a 
certificate to the assured when the final 
premium under a limited pay policy has 
been made together with a form letter. 
The branches are supplied merely with 
a Hollerith listing of premium ceased 
tor such use as they wish to make of 
them. . 

The practice was adopted of making 
all deductions from salary at one time 
and paying the balance of the salary 
evenly semi-monthly, the first pay of 
the month being in the nature of an 
advance against the monthly salary. 

The branches were requested to dis- 
courage requests for long term valua- 
tions. In order to avoid wastage caused 
y unplaced tentative policies it was re- 


quired that the branch manager initial 
requests for such policies when he be- 
lieves that they have a fair chance of 
being issued. The use of half size forms 
has halved the paper consumption of 
letterheads. An index file was set up 
for use in the policy change division in 
rewriting changed policies. This shows 
the plans, supporting policy and rider 
sheet numbers of each plan as well as 
the rules covering changes in text which 
are necessary to comply with various in- 
surance department regulations. 

The use of several types of special 
mailing envelopes was eliminated and a 
more extensive use was made of window 
pane envelopes. 


Mr. Brown recommended that the 
companies scrutinize their methods of 
procedure, determine those which are 
essential, those which might be simpli- 
fied or curtailed and those which might 
be eliminated. They should make an 
agenda of the work to be investigated 
and set people to work on these items. 
The wholehearted support of the com- 
plete organization should be enlisted to 
approach the manpower problem as a 
unified force. An earnest effort should 
be made to get suggestions from the 
staff. Some form of committee should 
be set up to pass judgment on sugges- 
tions and see that those that are ap- 
proved are placed into effect. 


Thousands Will Work on 
Holidays in Hartford 


HARTFORD — Nearly 15,000 em- 
ployes in the home offices of Hartford’s 
companies will work on Columbus Day, 
although observance of the holiday is 
customary. It is possible that many of 
them will also work on Armistice Day. 
Suspension of the Columbus Day observ- 
ance, determined upon by the leading 
companies, has been made necessary by 
the current manpower shortage. Aetna 
Fire group employes will have the holi- 
day as usual, and decisions have yet to 
be made at some of the other offices. 
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YOUR FUTURE... 


¢ Your “future” will be as blank as Benito’s, Messrs. Hitler and 
Tojo. You will have no flag waving, cheering or enjoyment of 


Our Field men are assured 


of their future. They not 
only have a_ retirement 
plan for enjoying their 


life’s work but also, a com- 
plete line of participating 
policies, plus many special 
ones, for men, women and 
children and a liberal con- 
tract to guarantee a fu- 


ture. 


ww 


no “New Order’ as you planned. 


“future’”’. 


the victory you planned. All you can hope for is to pay and 
pay for the misery and damage you have caused. There will be 


Bankers National men are helping to build your future. While 
their part is small in comparison to the total effort of the United 
Nations; it is important and we are very proud of it. They are 
doing the very things you thought they couldn’t and wouldn’t— 
doing them cheerfully and with an enthusiasm that insures your 


BANKERS NATIONAL 


LIFE 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 


Montclair * 


* + * 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM J. SIEGER, V. P. and Supt. of Agencies 


New Jersey 











Announce Setup for 
A. & H. Convention 


Program Features for 
Meeting in Des Moines 
Jan. 11-12 Are Listed 


DES MOINES — ‘Several program 

eatures for the winter meeting of the 
National Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters, to be held in Des 
Moines Jan. 11-12, have been announced. 

One of the changes from former pro- 
cedure will be an open discussion session 
of the Leading Producers Round Table 
for the benefit of all members attend- 
ing, instead of a closed discussion. It 
will be led by A. M. Holtzman, manager 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The meeting opens Tuesday noon, 
Jan. 11, with a luncheon at which Henry 
G. Harmon, president of Drake Uni- 
versity, will be the speaker. The “Lead- 
ing Producers Open Discussion” will 
follow at 2:30 p. m. 

Cowles to Be Banquet Speaker 

The banquet will be held that eve- 
ning with Gardner Cowles, Jr., pub- 
lisher of “Look” magazine, and mor- 
merly director of domestic operations 


of OWI, giving the principal address. He 
will discuss his around-the-world flight 
with Wendell Wilkie. 

Governor B. B. Hickenlooper of Iowa 
will speak Wednesday morning, as will 
George H. Means, manager O’Fallon 
Park district manager of Metropolitan 
Life and president of the Life Under- 
writers association of St. Louis, on 
“Our Victory Garden Prospects.” 

EK. H. O’Connor, executive director 
of the Insurance Economics’ Society, 
will talk at the luncheon Wednesday. 
Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary 
Health & Accident Underwriters’ Con- 
ference, and other speakers will be 
heard that afternoon. 

Martin L. Seltzer, general agent of 
General Accident, is president of the 
Des Moines Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters, which will be host 
to the National association. LeRoy 
Secor, Washington National, is general 
chairman of the convention committee. 


State Mutual Holds Regionals 


The first two of a series of four re- 
gional meetings for general agents were 
held by State Mutual Life in Boston and 
New York. They were devoted entirely 
to consideration of wartime problems, 
with the general theme “Running To- 
day’s Agency.” The third regional for 
western agencies will be held Oct 11-12 
in Chicago and the final meeting for 
southern and southwestern agencies 
Oct. 14-15 in Cincinnati. 

George A. White, president, is attend- 
ing the meetings, with R. H. Denny, su- 
perintendent of agencies acting as chair 
man. 


War Bonds for Annuities 
Representative Dies of Texas an- 
nounces that he intends to submit a pro- 
posal to the House ways and means 
committee whereunder owners of gov 
ernment bonds would be permitted to 
convert them into government annuities 
that would be issued on an actuarial 


)asis. 





OPPORTUNITY WANTED 


successful Life Insurance Agent 
age 40-45. With sufficient capital, wishes to 
consider increased opportunity of General 
Agency Management. Reply to T-20, The Na- 
tional Underwriter, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 


cago 4, Illinois. 


Consistently 








AVAILABLE 


Man 42 years of age with seven years company experience 
as actuary, two years exnerience as examiner for state 
department, and ten years experience as university teacher 
of insurance desires connection either with a state insur- 


ance departmert cr with a life company. Address T-22, 
The National Underwriter, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ilinois. 








Mecesdnetd Senator 
Scans Several 
Insurance Topics 


United States Senator George aS. 
Radcliffe of Maryland, who in private 
life is vice-president of Fidelity & De- 
posit, gave one of the principal addresses 
at the annual meeting of the Mortgage 


GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 


Bankers Association of America in Chi- 
cago. He touched on a large number 
of subjects of public interest and ques- 
tions in which his audience was _ par- 
ticularly interested and he also made 
some observations of interest to the in- 
surance industry. 

Social security legislation is not basic- 
ally new to this country as many 
people think, he declared. For count- 
less ages the poor and needy have re- 
ceived some assistance out of the public 
till. There have been almshouses giving 
crumbs of security to a few of the poor 
and helpless. Public relief and work 
measures have been put in motion. 
“Now,” he said, “we have far reaching 
social legislation whose general plans 
and practices are not likely ever to con- 
tract materially.” 


sO 


Farm Loan Movement 


Senator Radcliffe commented 
recent farm loan movements. During 
the last 10 years, he observed, the farm 
mortgage debt has declined $2.3. billion 
or one-fourth. The Federal Land Banks 
and the land bank commissioner held 
one-third of the total farm debt in 1943, 
whereas 10 years ago they held one- 
eighth. In the late 1930’s they held one- 
fourth. The life companies and insured 
commercial banks hold one-fifth where- 
as in 1933 the life companies alone held 
more than one-fifth and the commercial 
banks held one-tenth. There has been 
a reduction of three-eighths in the total 
interest charges while the farm debt has 
dropped one-fourth. 


upon 


Farm real estate values in March of 
1943 were up to the 1912-14 level, 
whereas in 1933 they were 73% of that 
level. The farm real estate holdings ot 
lenders are back to the 1933 level. The 
delinquency figures are very low, where 
as in 1933 one-half of the federal land 


bank loans were delinquent. Rural bank 
deposits in 1942 were 3% times what 
they were in 1932 and cash farm income 
is up in the same ratio. 


Guarantees of Loans 


Senator Radcliffe opened the question 
of whether the federal government 
should continue to issue guarantees of 
loans. The corporate surety companies, 
he declared, cannot and should not 
attempt the job. There is the question 
whether private corporations of gigantic 
capitalization could be put in the field 
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He expressed the hope 


for this purpose. 
that private industry can in some way 
turn the trick and that the federal gov- 
ernment can bow out of the task of 
guaranteeing real estate values. 

Every reasonable step, he declared, 
should be made to foster, protect and 
regulate insurance companies and prac- 
tices. The Senate finance committee, he 
observed, is presently considering how 
far the government can go in tax legis- 
lation encouraging insurance allowances. 
More should be done to permit deduc- 
tions in payment of income taxes for 
certain kinds of expenses, he said. The 
present credit for insurance premiums 
should be retained and increased and 
similar credits should be given for home 
buying, Senator Radcliffe asserted. 


Minimum Wage Parley Called 


NEW YORK—Administrator L. M. 
Walling of the wage and hour division, 
U. S. Labor department, has appointed a 
committee representing the finance, in- 
surance, real estate, motion picture and 
miscellaneous industries to confer on 
minimum wage rates for employees and 
has called a meeting here Oct. 14. In- 
surance representatives on the commit- 
tee are H. P. Cooper, Jr., secretary 
tional Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies, and Leonard Ashton, vice- 
president and secretary of Provident Mu- 
tual Life. The commitee is composed 
of an equal representation of employers, 
employes and the public. The confer- 
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Minnesota Over Top in 
Third War Loan Drive 


Minnesota today is over the top in the 
third war loan drive. Sales reported to 
the Minneapolis Federal Reserve Bank 
by close of business Tuesday pushed the 
September total to $221,982,969, which 
is 103% of the $216,000,000 quota, it was 
announced by O. J. Arnold, president 
Northwestern National Life and chair- 
man of the Minnesota war finance com- 
mittee. 

Only five other states crossed the 
100% line ahead of Minnesota, the Treas- 
ury Department reported. Efforts of 
the state’s 50,000 volunteer workers will] 
continue unabated until the finish of the 
drive to roll up the largest possible ex- 
cess Over quota. 


Excellent E Bond Record 


Today’s figures show Minnesota rank- 
ing third among all states in percentage 
of its series E bond quota achieved so 
far. “We are proud that Minnesota 
ranks so near the top in reaching one 
major objective of the drive, which is to 
sell more bonds to more people,” Mr, 
Arnold said. 


ence is of little practical consequence to 


the insurance business, since the tair la- 
bor standards 40 cents an hour wage 
rate is being exceeded virtually every- 
where in the insurance business. 





Toucu, game, hard-fighting Marines, 


shown here making an actual landing 


“One Of The 


assurances oppressed people have 
that they will be freed from suffering 


under dictator rule. 


Among insurance companies, Central Life 
.. «Now in its 48th year... strong well- 
managed ... offering low-cost protection 
to policyholders .. . also is recognized as 


“One OF The Best’. 
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Up for Election 








DWIGHT L, CLARKE 


At the meeting of the American Life 
Convention at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago next week, friends ot 
Dwight L. Clarke, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Occidental Life of Los Angeles, 
will put forth his name as a candidate 
for member of the executive committee. 
Last year Mr. Clarke was_ seriously 
spoken of for such a position and had 
many followers. However, he withdrew 
his name in favor of President Claris 
Adams of Ohio State Life. This year so 
far as can be seen the ways are clear and 
again his friends are putting him_for- 
ward. He always accompanies the Occi- 
dental Life delegation to the A.L.C. 
mectings. 


If the resolution increasing the size of 


the executive committee prevails, there 
will be a call for more officials to serve. 
An enlarged committee will undoubtedly 
have an effect on the established prac- 
tice of electing presidents. At present 
the senior member of the committee in 
length of service is elected president 
from those who have not served in that 
capacity. At present there are always 
two ex-presidents on the committee, one 
retiring each year. 


Life Companies 
Fete Loan Men 


A number of life insurance companies 
gave breakfasts, luncheons or receptions 
and maintained headquarters suites for 
their mortgage loan correspondents dur- 
ing the convention of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America in Chi- 
cago. Those companies included Con- 
necticut Mutual, Connecticut General. 
Home Life, Lincoln National, National 
Life & Accident, New York Life and 
Western & Southern. 

Breakfast a Tradition 


The breakfast of National Life & Ac- 
— has become quite a tradition. The 
head office group brings with them a 
Tennessee home cured ham and this is 
featured along with hominy grits. 

Homer Gibbs of the mortgage loan 
department presided and_ introduced 
those at the table. He remarked that 
the mortgage loan commitments of Na- 
tional L. & A. are higher by 50% during 
the first eight months of this year than 
during the parallel period last year. 
Powell Stamper, advertising manager, 
made a witty talk. He got a laugh with 
his remark that there were eight offi- 
Cials present from the home office and 
not a vice-president in the lot. The home 
office group included H. T. Polk, treas- 


urer; Orville Nugent, assistant secre- 
tary of the investment department: 
alter Bearden, Jr., assistant secre- 


tary industriz il 


) 
sCYSON, 


department; Clarence 
assistant secretary ordinary de- 
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partment, and W. C. Weaver of the 
mortgage loan department. 
Messrs. Polk, Nugent, Bearden and 


Berson remained in Chicago for the 
meeting of the Life Office Management 
Association over the week end and they 
were joined by O. J. Davis, secretary; 


R. M. Wright, assistant secretary 
agency department, and Harrison Ro- 
berts, investment department. 


The life insurance company represen- 
tatives gathered at a Dutch treat cock- 
tail party Friday afternoon. This get- 
together was initiated two or three years 
ago and has proved to be a popular 
hour. 





R. H. Moore Club President 


Completing the tabulation of ballots 
in the election of officers for the com- 
pany’s honor organizations, Ohio Na- 
tional Life announces that the following 


have been elected: Russell H. Moore, 
general agent at Lansing, Mich., presi- 
dent; J. T. Simpson of Eldon, Mo., Wal- 
ter M. Straw of Marysville, Pa., and Ee. 
B. Seidel, general agent at Omaha, vice- 
presidents; T. L. Barnes, general agent 
at Des Moines, secretary; and Samuel 
C. Baber, associate general agent at 
West Jefferson, O., treasurer. 
Nominees for these offices were an- 
nounced in the concluding session of the 
convention by mail program. 


Manhattan Winners Announced 


Manhattan Life’s Halsey cup award 
went to James G. Ranni for agency 
production and the cup for personal 
production went the fourth consecutive 
year to J. S. Legath of the A. E. Green 
Agency, Westwood, N. J. The Louis 
Gartlir agency, New York, was runner 
up in the Halsey cup contest. Mr. 
Legath also won cups for the largest 
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number of new lives paid for and for 
being the first to qualify for the Man- 
hattan Club. Clarence Spencer, Hights- 
town, N. J., won the cup awarded gen- 
eral agents for personal production. 


Harry West Dies 

Harry West, 66, board chairman of 
Farm Bureau Life, died after two weeks 
illness of a heart ailment in a hospital 
in Columbus, O. He had been chair- 
man for four years and was a member 
of the board since the company was 
founded in 1935. He was also a mem- 
ber of the boards of Farm Bureau Mu- 
tual Automobile and Farm Bureau Mu- 
tual Fire. Mr. West was active in the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation for ap- 
proximately 20 years. 





C. W. Phillips, manager of agencies 
of Atlantic Life, has been visiting agen- 
cies in Texas. 








Why is growth important 


to a life insurance company 


*e 


Growth of a life insurance company is not only an expression of confidence 


in the Company itself but in the value of life insurance. 


The John Hancock has continued to grow despite the fact that millions of 


young men who under normal conditions are prospects for the sale of life insur- 


ance are now in the armed services. Insurance in force in 1942 increased more 


than 500 million dollars to a total of more than 5% billions and the 1943 rate of 


growth is consistent with that of last year. 


Not only does this growth increase the security which our policyholders 


enjoy by increasing the diversification of risks, but it is also an indication that 


the people of America still look to life insurance to guarantee that, in the 


event of personal disaster, homes will be kept intact, families will be kept to- 


gether, and dependents will share the benefits which this country offers. 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 
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What Companies Can Do to New York Life’s Women Bondadiers 


Prepare for Post-War Era 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


ment for millions of persons who will 
be released from the armed services, 
war industries, etc., after the war. 

There are a number of jobs which 
are necessary but the doing of which 
can be deferred until after the war, he 
said. The clerical work to make the 
changes required by the Guertin law is 
a task of this character. Some other 
similar jobs are mortality studies of 
various kinds, studies of disability, dou- 
ble indemnity and other experiences, 
system changes requiring much clerical 
time to consummate, and routine work 
involved in disposing of records. These 
things may be done without adversely 
affecting total ultimate costs. 





GUERTIN LAW 





The Guertin law now in force in 14 
states becomes mandatory with respect 
to new policies issued in those states 
after Jan. 1, 1948, he said. It requires 
the use of a new mortality table and 
introduces new principles in the calcula- 
tion of nonforfeiture benefits. The 
companies must be prepared to intro- 
duce a new series of policies not later 
than Jan. 1, 1948. 

It is a tremendous job to change the 
basis of reserves and nonforfeiture bene- 
fits, he said. His own company began 
in September, 1941, the clerical work 
required to bring out a new series of 
policies on a lower interest assumption, 
effective Jan. 1, 1943, and had all it 
could do to complete the job on sched- 
ule. This work was preceded by many 
months of executive planning and de- 
cision. The changes consequent on the 
Guertin law will require an even longer 
period of planning before the clerical 
work can begin. 

The mandatory use of a new mortal- 
ity table where the expected death rate 
is only slightly higher than the actual 
peace time death rate introduces a new 
factor into the business, Mr. Rydgren 
asserted. During the entire working 
lifetime of the executives of most com- 
panies, premiums, reserves and_non- 
forfeiture benefits have been based on 
the American experience table, which 
in the past decade has produced ex- 
pected deaths almost double actual 
deaths. The expectation of so great a 
margin of mortality profit naturally af- 
fected decisions with respect to the 
assumed interest rate, the assumed ex- 
pense rate and many other decisions 
such as what provisions should be made 
against the possibility of a temporary 
increase in mortality during war or epi- 
demics, 


Effect of Interest Decline 


The drop in rate of interest earned 
by companies compels the most seri- 
ous consideration of the rate of interest 
to be used in calculating premiums, re- 
serves and nonforfeiture benefits accord- 
ing to the Guertin law. The rate of in- 
terest assumed for  non-participating 
policies will be based on a company’s 
judgment as to the most probable rate 
of interest that it will earn during the 
next 20 or 30 years, he said. The rate 
of interest assumed for participating 
policies will also take into considera- 
tion the lowest possible point to which 
the interest rate may fall during that 
long period. This is the most difficult 
decision which the companies are called 
on to make in connection with the 
Guertin law changes, and it is not too 
early to begin to study the question, 
he said. 

While company executives have been 
forecasting the interest rates for the 
past 10 years, heretofore they have 
been able to take a chance on possible 
interest losses because premiums and 
reserves have been fortified by use of 
a mortality table with large margins 
of probable surplus earnings ample to 








Shown above are 97 leading women 
“Bondadiers” on the New York Life war 
bond team in New York City, each of 
whom made over 10 sales of war bonds 
during the first 10 days of the third war 


loan drive. Miss Gertrude K. Mangan 
of the home office mail division, who 
made 63 individual sales, is pictured 
here with Assistant Vice-president R. C. 
Johnson, manager Nylic bond team. 








offset considerable interest loss. Under 
the Guertin law, mortality surplus will 
be small, and a company should be 
either on the safe side in its interest 
assumption or provide plenty of surplus 
margin in the loading factor. 


Some Startling Results 


It is not too early to begin executive 
study of what the complete picture will 
be like after the Guertin law becomes 
effective, Mr. Rydgren said. His own 
company has begun to do this, and 
there are some Startling results. The 
combined effect of the new mortality 
table and of the low interest rate does 
astonishing things to the gross premium 
scale, to the dividend scale, and to net 
costs. If a low interest rate is used, 
then gross participating premiums will 
be extremely high, especially at the 
young ages, even on minimum expense 
assumptions producing minimum initial 
dividends and therefore minimum mar- 
gins during the early policy years 
against the extraordinary contingencies 
of war or epidemics. Incidentally, he 
said, a large increase in premiums at 
the younger ages is the reverse of what 
might have been anticipated. 

Drafting the new policy forms will 
also present new problems, he said. The 
nonforfeiture provisions will have to 
be redrafted without benefit of experi- 
ence as to how the courts will interpret 
the new language. 


Should Begin Planning Now 


The companies should immediately 
begin planning for the introduction of 
a new series of policies conforming to 
the Guertin law. Many ramifications 
are involved and some decisions will be 
exceedingly hard to make. It is im- 
portant, however, that these decisions 
be made before the end of the war. 
Until executives have decided on what 
interest rate to use, the clerical work 
involved cannot even begin and many 
other decisions, such as the assumed 
expense rates, must be made _ before 
some of the clerical operations can be 
undertaken. It appears now that it will 
be possible for the companies to have 
the clerical work involved in changing 
to the Guertin law basis done at the 


time when the companies will be under 
pressure to increase their staffs to the 
utmost. 

He suggested that post-war planning 


a Headliners 
for L.A.A. Rally 


Carrol M. Shanks, vice-president and 
general solicitor of Prudential, wil] 
address the annual conference of the 
Life Advertisers Association at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, Oct. 
19-21 on “An Executive’s Viewpoint on 
Life Insurance Public Relations’. 

Other speakers include Walter D, 
Fuller, president of the Curtis Publish. 
ing Company, on “Post War Planning”; 
Col, George D. Gaw, director of the 
Direct Mail Research Institute in Chi- 
cago, on “Color, Direct Mail and 
Human Nature”; Sylvia F. Porter, who 
conducts a daily financial column for 
the New York “Post” under the title 
of “Your Dollars and the War’, on 
post war markets. 

Albert F. Randolph, sales promotion 
manager for Penn Mutual Life, is chair- 
man of exhibits committee. The ex- 
hibits of advertising material used by 
the member companies is one of the in- 
teresting features of the meeting. 





Partin Wichita Falls Manager 


E. A. Partin, Wichita Falls, Tex., who 
has been in life insurance work 18 years, 
has been appointed manager there by 
Kansas City Life, with offices in the 
Harvey-Snider building. 








probably should be limited as far as 
possible to general principles and that 
the company should not attempt to com- 
plete all details of a plan that may now 
seem feasible because of possible 
changes before the war actually ends. 
However, a company can enter the 
post-war period with a sound plan for 
agency development and with a flexible 
staff fortified with a variety of ideas 
which have been thought about enough 
to permit quick decisions so as promptly 
and adequately to meet whatever con- 
ditions may arise, he said. 








Pressure V olume 
tracts. 


average living. 


costs. 
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President 
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is not required to earn a sub- 
stantial income under Western Life general agency con- 
The working general agent, writing a steady 
volume of good business, is assured of a better than 


Our plan of operation appeals to the producer of $100,- 
000 and up, particularly in these days of rising living 
General agency openings in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Utah and Wyoming. 


Check our financial statement. 


WESTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Since 1910 
Assets $17,580,470 
Surplus to Policyowners $2,600,000 


MONTANA 


Lee Cannon 
Agency Vice President 
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Launch Aggressive Campaign for Anti-Trust Exemption 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





Many observers believe that the tempo 
of national affairs is such that the Van 
Nuys-Bailey legislation has a very good 
chance to pass. There is an increasing 
resistance to the taking over by the 
federal government of state functions. 
The fact that the social security board 
advocated federalization of the unem- 
ployment compensation system 1S caus- 
ing Congress to turn a cold shoulder to 
any of the proposals that are now 
advanced by that board. The executive 
committee of the Governors Conference 
at Lincoln the other day directed that 
a study be made of the ways in which 
the federal government is attempting to 
usurp state functions. and one of the 
questions to be investigated is the mat- 
ter of insurance supervision. War time 
rationing is causing the individual to 
turn against the idea of the federal gov- 
ernment governing his daily activities 
too closely. What he is putting up with 
in war time he doesn’t want continued 
in the future. 

There is also the consideration that 
probably the federal administration is 
not aggressively behind the Department 
of Justice anti-trust pursuit of the fire 
insurance companies and that this was 
pretty largely a personal hobby of Thur- 
man Arnold. If so, the administration 
could allow the issue to be put to rest 
by offering no opposition to the Van 
Nuys-Bailey measure. Also the admin- 
istration might see in this legislation 
the possibility of saving face, since if 
the Supreme Court should decide against 
the Department of Justice in the S. E. 
U. A. case it would suffer in prestige 
even though it was not wholeheartedly 
behind the suit. 

The National Board held a special 
meeting in New York Wednesday 
morning to hear a report from its ad- 
visory committee in connection with the 
anti-trust legislation. 





APPEAL BY O’CONOR 





Governor O’Conor of Maryland has 
requested congressmen and_ senators 
irom Maryland to support the legisla- 
tion, asserting that efforts of the De- 
partment of Justice to make federal 
anti-trust laws applicable to the fire 
insurance busimess menace the  sov- 
cignty of the state. O’Conor contended 
that Congress never intended participa- 
tion by the federal government in such 
purely local matters as insurance. If 
state regulations should now be super- 
seded by the federal anti-trust laws, the 
result would be no effective regulation 
at all, as the anti-trust laws are in no 
sense regulatory, he declared. 

O’Conor said state officials would be 
reassured if Congress would reaffirm its 
stand by making it clear that the anti- 
trust laws are not applicable to insur- 
ance. 

_ President David A. North of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
has addressed a message to the mem- 
bership calling for support of the bills. 
There is enclosed the copy of the bills 
and the memorandum prepared by the 
National Board. ; 

lhe bills were endorsed in resolutions 
adopted by the Association of Local 
Agents of the City of New York. The 
memorial asserts that it is in the interest 
of the public that the insurance business 
continue to be regulated by the states 
and that there is no need for federal 
regulation, 

“Ee is believed that senators and rep- 
Tesentatives will welcome the direction 
of their attention to any matter which 
May jeopardize American principles or 
demoralize a business,” the National 
Board memorandum states. 

. those connected with all branches 
of insurance are deeply concerned by 
the recent attempts to apply the federal 
anti-trust laws to the fire insurance 
Dusiness. Those attempts have already 
disturbing uncertainty, 
eases when the implications 
ntialities are considered. They 
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involve the rights of the states, the will 
of Congress and the orderly conduct of 
a business built for years to conform 
to detailed regulation by the states—a 
business largely conducted by thousands 
of local agents. 

“For over 75 years the Supreme 
Court has repeatedly held that insurance 
may be regulated by the states. 

“For over 90 years insurance has been 
regulated by the states—each acting to 
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meet local conditions and each as it 
deems best for its citizens. 

“State regulation began long prior to 
the enactment of federal anti-trust laws, 
and Congressional history strongly indi- 
cates that Congress never intended such 
laws to apply to insurance. Congress 
has evidenced no desire-to regulate 
insurance. 

“In reliance 
decisions, state 


Court 
been 


upon Supreme 
regulation has 
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Provident’s Leading Life Producer 1943-44 
and 
Member Million Dollar Round Table 1943-44 


H. Grice Hunt has achieved this outstanding record by building 
his production year by year to ever-higher goals; by constant 
study and application in the field of life insurance to pro- 

vide tax payments at death. 


At every step he has had the close cooperation of 
the Home Office and a portfolio of plans meet- 
ing squarely modern-day insurance needs. 
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developed. It has been accepted by the 
courts, the states, the insurance busi- 
ness and the public as the proper and 
the most effective means of protecting 
poiicyholders and the public interest in 
insurance.’ Because of local conditions 
or preferences, the details of and prac- 
tices under State regulation vary with 
the states; however, federal anti-trust 
laws are repugnant to the fundamental 
concept of insurance and its regulation 
as reflected in the general pattern of 
state regulation. That general pattern 
is here referred to as state regulation. 
“Although federal anti-trust laws have 
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been in effect for more than 50 years, 
neither the federal department of justice 
nor any other federal department has, 
until 1942, sought to apply those laws 
to insurance. 

“Suddenly, in August, 1942, the fed- 
eral anti-trust division announced a 
nation-wide criminal investigation of the 
fire insurance business. An indictment 
of some 198 companies and 27 indi- 
viduals was secured in the district court 
in Atlanta. The indictment, charging 
the defendants with violating federal 
anti-trust laws, was founded upon 
alleged acts which for years had been 


accepted as lawful and proper under 
state regulation. 

“Since the Atlanta indictment the 
federal anti-trust division has begun 


investigations in New York and Califor- 
nia—all involving substantially the same 
defendants and based upon alleged acts 
of the same general character as those 
charged in Atlanta. 

“In the Atlanta case the fire insurance 
companies took the position that in the 
light of Supreme Court decisions, the 
attitude of Congress, state regulation, 
and the inherent nature of the insurance 
business, the federal anti-trust laws 
were not applicable to the business and 
that as a matter of law the Atlanta 
indictment did not charge an offense. 

“In August, 1943, the district court in 
Atlanta reviewed the authorities, held 
that the federal anti-trust laws did not 
apply to insurance, ‘and dismissed the 
indictment. The federal anti-trust divi- 
sion has appealed to the supreme court. 
Two Theories in Conflict 


“Thoughtful persons connected with 
the insurance business are convinced of 
the serious consequences which will 
necessarily ensue if the federal anti- 
trust laws are now held applicable to 
that business. Their concern arises from 
the fact that the application of federal 
anti-trust laws to insurance would 
nullify state regulations and create chaos 
in the business. That this result. will 
follow becomes apparent when one 
compares the theory of state regulation 
with the theory of the federal anti-trust 
laws. Fundamentally, the iwo theories 
are in conflict. State regulation is based 
on controlled competition and coopera- 
ution in order to promote financial 
stability and protect policyholders; while 
federal anti-trust laws have as 
objective the bringing about of 
stricted competition. 

“State regulation aims at controlling 
competition and - 


their 
unre- 


ompetiti preventing unfair dis- 
crimination. It aims at uniform and 
equal treatment — uniform rates and 


forms of coverage and equality for equal 
hazards. To accomplish these aims it 
encourages—and in many instances re- 
quires—cooperation and accord betwe 
fire insurance companies, It 
ages or forbids 


en 
discour- 
) unsubstantiated and 
varying rates and forms of coverage 
which might result in instability or 
unfair discrimination, : 
Unbridled Competition Not Desirable 

oe hel . oe 

“The business of fire insurance has 
been the subject of careful study and 
experimentation by the states, and the 
general pattern of state regulation re- 
flects the mature conclusion that un- 
bridled competition in the business of 
insurance is not desirable in the public 
interest—for the simple reason that the 
nature of insurance is different from 
that of an ordinary commercial business. 
Legislative bodies have held long hear- 
ings and have reached the conclusion 
that not only should the insurance com- 
panies and their agents be permitted to 


cooperate respecting rates, forms of 
coverage and the like, but that such 


cooperation tending toward uniform and 
lair treatment of all policyholders, is 
essential if insurance is properly to serve 
the public interest. Proper and adequate 
rates and forms are thereby best deter- 
mined—and at great savings in cost. 
he states have found that to permit 
uncontrolled competition tends to result 
in favoritism to the strong as against 
the weak, and that companies which 
write at rates violating the laws of aver- 
ages must in the end become insolvent 
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B. G. Harrison, the new  vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of Iranklin Life, for 
the past 314 years has held the position 


with nothing but loss to policyholders 
and the states. 

“In contrast, the federal anti-trust 
laws aim to secure unrestricted compe- 
tition by prohibiting cooperative accord 
or action. They seek individual trading 
and not uniformity. 

“Within their proper sphere the fed- 
eral anti-trust laws serve an important 
public interest in encouraging competi- 
tion. The business of fire insurance, 
however, is by its very nature not in 
that sphere. In that business the pri- 
mary public interest is the protection of 
the policyholders through the preserva- 
tion of the financial soundness of the 
insurer, and only by cooperative action 
and uniformity of rates and_ practices 
can that financial soundness be main- 
tained. 

“If the fire insurance business—con- 
ducted under state regulation for so 
many years—is now held subject to the 
federal anti-trust laws, the practical 
result will be that if the business com- 
plies with the federal anti-trust laws it 
will not conform to state laws, and if it 
complies with state laws it will not 
conform to federal laws. No man can 
serve two masters, and in such a state 
of affairs, only chaos could result. If 
the federal law be supreme, state regu- 
lation would be nullified—and this de- 
spite the fact that the Supreme Court 
has upheld state regulation and Con- 
gress has indicated no desire to jeopar- 
dize it or to supersede it with federal 
regulation. 

“At best, the application of federal 
anti-trust laws would result in a long 
period of litigation for the ultimate 
determination of what portion of state 
regulation is valid and what portion is 
invalid. The insurance companies would 
be in a dilemma as to how the business 
should be conducted to comply with 
conflicting laws—and they would be 
without means Of helping themselves. 
Equally, the states would be in a 
dilemma, for they could not ascertain 
how far they could go in their attempts 
at protecting their citizens as they have 
heretofore sought to protect them. One 
of their sources of taxation would be 
closed or most seriously questioned. In 
a struggle between the states and the 
federal government millions of policy- 
holders would be ground between the 
millstones. 

“Furthermore, if state regulation is 
nullified—as it seems it must be if fed- 
eral anti-trust laws are now held 
applicable to insurance—there at that 
time would be no effective regulation at 
all, for the federal anti-trust laws are 
in no sense regulatory laws. Congress 
has indicated its concurrence in state 
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of secretary-treasurer of that company 
and Russell A. Frederick, the new sec- 
retary, was formerly assistant actuary. 


regulation and has left the matter 
entirely to the states. Even if Congress 
should now feel that it has the power 
and that it is desirable to supersede 
state regulation and itself to regulate 
insurance, it is fairly to be expected that 
it would reach the same conclusion 
reached by the states generally—to wit, 
that the public interest is best served 
by encouraging cooperation and accord 
through controlled competition rather 
than by prohibiting cooperation and 
accord with resultant unrestricted com- 
petition and its inherent dangers to 
companies and their policyholders. It 
is not to be expected, therefore, that 
congress would include in any regula- 
tory act adopted by it, the existing fed- 
eral anti-trust laws. 


Business Is Local 


“There can be no doubt of the fact 
that from a practical standpoint fire 
insurance should be regulated by the 
states. The business is local—almost 
neighborhood, for the great preponder- 
ance of policies are written through 
local agents. It is so closely related to 
the contract and property laws of the 
several states that only the states, each 
for itself, can regulate it in what they 
may deem their several public interests. 
The states have done this in detail. 
Each has always been able to meet any 
problem which arises—and each will be 
able to meet any future problem, They 
have not called for federal aid. There 
has been no economic expansion of the 
fire insurance business demanding atten- 
tion by the federal government to mat- 
ters which cannot be solved by the 
states. There has been no public de- 
inand for interference by the federal 
government. 

“Insurance people generally recognize 
that practically the federal government 
could not regulate the business on a 
nation-wide scale and at the same time 
give weight to many local factors pecu- 
liar to the respective states. Every 
insurance man knows that loss experi- 
ence and physical and economic condi- 
tions in the several states vary, and that 
while state regulation on the whoie 
follows a definite pattern, it should vary 
with the states to meet local conditions. 

“No one will contend that state regu- 
lation is absolutely perfect—but cer- 
tainly federal regulation would be far 
less perfect. 

Commercial Business 

“The very nature of the insurance 
business is different from the ordinary 
commercial business to which federal 
anti-trust laws were directed. Insurance 
is not a commodity produced or manu- 
factured. The ordinary law of supply 
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and demand is not applicable to it. It 
is an economic means of distributing 
burden. Through premiums, pro rata 
according to hazard, a fund is collected 
from many to pay losses and expenses, 
The premium rate is tied to the meas- 
ure of hazards, the amounts of in- 
demnity undertaken, and the amount of 
losses expected according to experience 
and laws of averages. The experience 
of years and of many companies is 
desirable for accurate appraisal of many 
factors—therefore cooperation, which 
increases accuracy and decreases costs, 
From the nature of insurance uniform 
and fair treatment is demanded—not 
bargaining with each policyholder. The 
latter would not result in equitable or 
pro rata distribution of burden and risk. 

“The federal anti-trust laws were de- 
signed to apply to ordinary commercial 
transactions. Sellers may sell at prices 
too low and become bankrupt. Unre- 
stricted competition envisages and ac- 
cepts this. If one buys a saw and the 
hardware merchant then goes bankrupt, 
the buyer still has the saw—he does not 
need protection against his seller's 
insolvency. The public interest in insur- 
ance is quite different, for there the 
interest lies in making certain not only 
that rates and the like are uniform, but 
that they are adequate to protect the 
solvency of insurance companies. The 
obligation to indemnify looks to future 
performance—not a closed transaction. 
In insurance, adequate and uniform rates 
without unfair discrimination are of even 
greater importance to the public than 
low rates. The real aim is to provide a 
fund sufficient to pay losses—including 
catastrophe losses—in bad times as well 
as good. For this reason state regula- 
tion reflects the conviction that the 
public interest should not permit indis- 
criminate individual negotiation or rate 


cutting which would jeopardize the 
solvency of insurance companies. It 
encourages cooperation to avoid any 


such evil consequences. 

“Tt is a matter of common knowledge 
that there are in America some persons 
or groups who would prefer a large- 
scale displacement of state activities 
with federal activities. In view of the 
many reasons why the states should 
continue to regulate insurance, it is not 
to be expected that Congress would of 
its own initiative, and after due deliber- 
ation, seek to nullify and supersede 
state regulation of insurance by setting 
up a nation-wide bureau for federal 
regulation. However, if the federal 
anti-trust laws are now held applicable 
to insurance, with the consequent imme- 
diate dilemma and chaotic conditions 
which state officials and insurance men 
fear, opportunity will be created for 
urging that such a course is then the 
expedient solution, and that the states 
should surrender rights to meet an 
emergency. With state regulation nulli- 
fied, there would be no regulation until 
Congress saw fit to act. But Congress 
would not wish to act without full con- 
sideration and mature deliberation. 


Irreconcilable Conflict 


“Tf the federal anti-trust laws are now 
held applicable to insurance, there will 
be immediately presented the irrecon- 
cilable conflict between state regulation 
and federal anti-trust laws, with the 
resultant deplorable situation / already 
pointed out. The avoidance of such a 
situation is a matter of vital concern to 
the states, to Congress and_ to _ the 
orderly conduct of a business in which 
there is a well-recognized public iter- 
est. It is not believed that Congress 
will desire to stand by and permit such 
a situation to arise—particularly when 
that situation will in itself bar or impair 
mature deliberation by Congress Te- 
specting its powers to regulate insur- 
ance, its desire to exercise those powers 
and the nature of any action which it 
may elect to take. ; 

“Happily, Congress is now in a pos 
tion to make certain that such a disastrous 
situation will never arise—by simply 
affirming that its anti-trust laws are not 
applicable to insurance. a 

“Tt cannot be, in the light of Supreme 
Court decisions and Congressional hs- 
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tory, that the federal anti-trust laws 
were ever intended to apply to insur- 
ance. If they are not applied to insur- 
ance, then state regulation will continue. 
Congress would still preserve for itself 
the question of whether or not it would 
wish, on mature consideration, to dis- 
place or impair state regulation. 

“The action of Congress in afhrming 
that federal anti-trust laws are not 
applicable to insurance would be com- 
pletely consonant with the protection ot 
the peculiar public interest in insurance. 
It would grant no special privilege. By 
it, Congress would waive no power or 
right; on the contrary, such action would 
assure it of the opportunity for mature 
deliberation in exercising any of its 
powers in the future. Most importan7 
such action by Congress would remove 
the danger of the conflict between the 
states and the federal government and 
the chaotic conditions in insurance 
which would arise if the federal anti- 
trust laws were held applicable to that 
business.” 


Merriman Scranton 
Life President: 


Stevens Chairman 


SCRANTON, PA.—Robert Merriman 
was elected president of Scranton Life 
at a special meeting of stockholders 
Thursday. Heretofore vice-president and 
actuary he succeeds Walter P. Stevens, 
who was elected to the new office of 
board chairman. 

Mr. Merriman is a popular and well 
informed executive. With an dctuarial 
background he has extended his interest 
to agency and all other phases of insur- 
ance work. He has a wide acquantance 
in the business, as he has taken an active 
interest in organization activity. He 
has been attending actuarial meetings 
and insurance commissioner gatherings 
for some time. 

At the same time Dr. G. G. Lindsay, 
heretofore medical director, was elected 
vice-president and medical director; E. 
W. Evans, formerly secretary, becomes 
vice-president and secretary; R. J. 
Weichel, who was assistant actuary and 
assistant secretary, is now actuary and 
assistant secretary. 
_Mr. Merriman was 
Scranton and was educated at the 
Wharton School of Accounts and Fi- 
nance, University. of Pennsylvania. He 
began his insurance career with Scran- 
ton Life in 1911; was appointed regis- 
trar, 1918; actuary, 1920; assistant secre- 
tary, 1926; vice-president, 1932. He has 
served as consulting actuary for frater- 
nal societies. He is a council member of 
the Fraternal Actuarial Association. 
_Mr. Stevens was born in 1882, at 
Scranton. He was educated at Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, re- 
ceiving the degree of Ph.B. He was 
with the Consolidated Car Heating Com- 
pany, Chicago, from 1907 to 1909; Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company, Schenectady, 
1909 to 1912; with Scranton Life Insur- 
ance Company since 1912, as comptrol- 
ler, assistant secretary, vice-president 
and president since 1926. 
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Mutual Life’s New 
Compensation Plan 
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tion of this trend, he pointed out that 
work was started on the plan over two 
years ago and that it has developed with 
exhaustive home office research in col- 
laboration with agents and managers 
and careful study of the report on com- 
pensation of the New York City Life 
Managers Association. ; 
Details of the plan were explained to 
representatives of the trade press by Mr. 
Hull and some of his associates at a 
luncheon in New York. Guests included 
J. Johannsen, general agent North- 
Western Mutual Life, chairman of the 
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New York City life managers’ compen- 
sation committee, and Holgar J. John- 
son, president of the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

In addition to Mr. Hull, Mutual Life 
was represented at the luncheon by C. B. 
Reeves, assistant to the president, B. F. 
Granquist, agency assistant, and R. L. 
Barbour, publicity manager. 





Metropolitan Life to Appeal 

NEW YORK—Metropolitan Life will 
appeal the decision of the second region 
war labor board awarding agents in the 
greater New York area a retroactive 
$2.85 weekly pay increase to the main 


board in Washington. The award would 
take effect Oct. 24, 1942, if sustained, 
and would affect 1,800 agents. The 
company has 14 days to appeal from 
Sept. 24, the date the regional board 
ruled on the dispute between the com- 
pany and Local 30 of the CIO Agents 
Union. 


Would Remove N. Y. Limit 
on Savings Bank Policies 


C. B. Plautz, vice-president of the 
New York Savings Bank, New York 
City, this week recommended removal 
of the present $3,000 per life statutory 
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limit on savings bank life insurance in 
New York state, saying that there is 
no more reason for a limit on savings 
bank insurance than on insurance issued 
by companies. He was addressing a 
conference of savings bank life insur- 
ance men from New York, Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut at Lenox, Mass. 
Mr. Plantz cited the rising price level 
and the threat of inflation as reasons 
why savings bank life insurance should 
be permitted the widest possible scope. 


“Who Writes What?” tells you who 
will write the case in question. $2.! 
from National Underwriter. 
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WHAT THE PLAN ACCOMPLISHES 


7 Encourages the attainment of a pro- 
fessional status for life underwriting 
by rewarding those who render pro- 
fessional service. 


2 Pays more to the efficient Under- 
writer who remains in the business 
and less to the inefficient Under- 
writer and those who do not remain 


3 Stabilizes the income of the Under- 
writer who remains in the business. 


F Provides direct compensation for ser- 
vice rendered to old policyholders. 


§ A lifetime plan providing for a sub- 
stantial income after retirement age, 
developed during the Underwriter’s 
active years of service. 
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N. Y. City Quota 
Third War Loan 
Drive Exceeded 


NEW YORK—The quota of 100,000 
sales set for the life insurance division 
in the Third War Loan campaign in 
Greater New York was exceeded Sept. 
27 with 100,926 sales up to that date. 
Sales by companies or general agents 
with the number otf workers, sales and 
amount follow: 

Equitable Society, 4,000 workers, 6,966 
sales, $8,422,000 amount; Guardian Life, 
$34, 1,135, $295,000; John Hancock field- 
men, 1,275, 3,738, $391,693; Home Life, 
344, 165, $25,390; Manhattan Life, 200, 
196, $55,150; Metropolitan home office, 
12,837, 36,889, $5,709,975; Metropolitan 
field, 3,060, 16,703, $3,262,640; Mutual 
Life, 2,200, 3,195, $2,509,775; New York 
Life, 4,200, 12,196, $1,944,068; Prudential 
field, 2,221, 19,643, $3,784,344; M.: J. 
Denda, Union Mutual, 11 sales for $1,- 
130,225; Ben Hyde, Penn Mutual, seven 
for $525; Stuart Warner, New England 
Mutual, eight for $1,250; Samuel Wolf- 
for 5 


in 










son, Berkshire, 14 S12:072- . G: 
Salinger, Penn Mutual, 12 for $8,700; 
[Isadore Freid, New ‘England, 48 for 


$7,750. The grand total for 30,771 work- 
ers is $27,560,557. 

Gale F. Johnston, third vice-president 
of Metropolitan Life, is chairman of the 
division. 


Boston Companies Buy $112,700,000 


Boston life companies bought a total 
of $112,700,000 in war bonds divided: 
John Hancock Mutual, $75,000,000; New 
England Mutual Life, $33,000,000; Bos- 
ton Mutual, $3,250,000; and Columbian 
National, $1,450,000. 

The Hartford companies had 
scribed $160,000,000 up to Sept. 
though only the Aetna Life group, which 
took a total of $81,400,000, and Phoenix 
Mutual Life, which bought $20,000,000, 


sub- 
27, 


have announced their individual pur- 
chases. Agents and company employes 
solicited subscriptions from Hartford 


residents and held bond rallies of their 
own. 

James W. Hubbell, secretary of Equit- 
able Life of Iowa and chairman of the 
war bond drive in Polk county, an- 
nounced the quota of $36,000,000 of war 
bonds had been exceeded by Iowa in- 
surance companies. The quota was 
reached six days before the drive ended. 

Mutual Savings Life of St. Louis sub- 
scribed for $250,000 of bonds. 


Industrial Agents Drive in S. F. 


In a specially organized drive 260 in- 
dustrial agents of Metropolitan, Pruden- 
tial, John Hancock Mutual and Amer- 
ican National sold 1183 war bonds Sept. 
9 to Sept. 22, in the San Francisco area. 
The drive was organized by Henry E. 
North, vice-president of Metropolitan 
Life, assisted by a committee represent- 
ing each of the companies with P. G. 
Young, Metropolitan Life, chairman. 
Clifford Henderson, president of the San 
Francisco Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, is selecting individual and group 
winners of prizes in the drive. The 
agents carried on a door to door cam- 
paign in their debits. 

At a bond rally in the home office of 
Provident Mutual Life, employes pur- 
chased $35,650 worth of bonds above 
payroll deductions. 

Speakers included Vice-president F. 
Phelps Todd, vice-chairman of war bond 
sales in Philadelphia county. Samuel E. 
Thompson, auditing department, who 
headed the company’s war bond commit- 
tee, presided. 

Several companies made bond pur- 
chases through their Wichita representa- 
tives. Columbian National Life pur- 
chased $100,000 through R. F. Coffman, 
general agent. 

With Philadelphia one of the few ma- 
jor cities falling behind its war bond 
quota late in September, life insurance 
men there made a strong effort to in- 
crease purchases. Under sponsorship of 
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Appleby Campaign HNorth America 


in Oct. Has Unusual !'to Expand Its 


Significance 


Troy W. Appleby, president of Ohio 
National Life, will be honored in a com- 
pany-wide sales drive starting Oct. 1 and 
including special promotions in various 
branch offices. The 1943 campaign cele- 
brates Mr. Appleby’s 29th anniversary 
with Ohio National. 

Plans have been made to award spe- 
cial prizes of playing cards to Ohio Na- 





T. W. APPLEBY 


tional representatives for distribution to 
local USO centers. The usual awards 
for qualification in various production 
groups will also be given as campaign 
prizes. 

Mr. Appleby’s, life insurance career be- 
gan 38 years ago, in 1905, when he was 
appointed secretary and actuary of Cen- 
tral Life of Illinois. He was appointed 
actuary and agency manager of Ohio 
National in 1914, and was elected presi- 
dent in August, 1922. Widely known for 
his philanthropic work and interest in 
social problems, Mr. Appleby is a promi- 
nent civic leader of Cincinnati. In addi- 
tion to being director of the Community 
Chest, National Affairs Committee and 
Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati, he 
is also a trustee of the County Child 
Welfare Board. A trustee of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University and other colleges, Mr. 
Appleby holds M.A., A.B., and A.M. de- 
grees from Morrisville College in Mis- 
souri. He is a member of the Academy 
of Political and Social Science and a 
fellow of the American Institue of 
Actuaries. 





Indianapolis Life to Hold 
Chicago Meeting Oct. 4 


Leading agents of Indianapolis Life 
in Illinois and northwest Indiana will 
meet in Chicago Oct. 4 for a one day 
sales conference, in which a number of 
them will take part. 

Home office executives who will at- 
tend and appear on the program include 
Edward B. Raub, president; A. LeRoy 
Portteus, vice-president; A. H. Kahler, 
second vice-president and superintendent 


of agencies, Irving Palmer, assistant 
agency manager and Doyle Zaring, 


agency secretary. Mr. Kahler will pre- 
side at the meeting. 

This will be the third of a series of 
similar gatherings held by the company. 
Sept. 27 Ohio and Michigan leaders met 
at Mansfield. Mr. Palmer was in charge. 
An all-Indiana conference was held in 
Indianapolis Sept. 10. 


the Philadelphia Association of Life Un- 
derwriters many life companies and 
agencies devoted all their efforts to the 
drive, taking large advertisements in the 
local papers. 


Pension Plan 


Stockholders of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America at a_ special 
meeting Oct. 27 will act upon a recom- 
mendation of the directors for revamp- 
ing of its pension plan to meet the re- 
quirements for tax deduction of the 1942 
revenue act. Since 1924 North America 
has maintained an informal pension 
plan for employes at the head office and 
for managers and assistant managers ot! 
its 33 other offices, revocable at the 
pleasure of the board, which provides 
upon the completion of 20 years ol 
service at the request of an employe 
between the ages of 65 and 70 the di- 
rectors will at their discretion grant 
pensions for continued, faithful and 
diligent service at the rate of 2% of 
the average salary for five years imme- 
diately preceding the retirement, less 
one-half of federal old age benefit pay- 
ments for every year completed in_ the 
service of the company. There 1s a 
provision that a pension shall not exceed 
$10,000 in any one year. Employes do 
not contribute to the pension fund and 
retirement is compulsory upon attaining 
the age of 70. 

Securities in the fund are presently 
valued at about $4,800,000, including an 
investment increment of about $1,700,- 
000. Contributions to this fund are not 
allowed as deduction for income tax 
purposes and the trust income is sub- 
ject to tax as part of the income of the 
company because the present trust is 
revocable and covers about one-third 
only of the personnel. President John 
A. Diemand points out that the revenue 
act of 1942 encourages the establish- 
ment of irrevocable pension trusts for 
the benefit of the employes in general 
by the granting of tax rewards when 
such programs are voluntarily estab 
lished. 

The tax deductions that are allowed 
cut the cost to the company to 60% of 
actual contribution, at the present tax 
rate. To the extent that the excess 
profits tax should apply, the deduction 
would cut the cost to 20% of actual con- 
tributions, taking into account the 10% 
post-war credit, while such tax continues. 

The proposed plan provides for an ir- 
revocable trust, covering all employes, 
approximately 2,850 in number. It is 
estimated that it would require $11,500,- 
000 to make the fund actuarially solv- 
ent as of. Dec. 31, 1943 and $520,000 
annually thereafter to cover currently 
accruing pension liability. It is pro- 
posed to put into the fund the securities 
and cash already created for pension 
purposes which amount to $3,500,000 
taking the securities at cost and an ad- 
ditional amount to be appropriated in 
securities or cash of $6,300,000. The 
balance of $1,700,000, the difference be- 
tween $11,500,000 and $9,800,000, will be 


covered by investment increment re- 
flected by revaluation of securities 
which will be transferred from the 


present revocable trust to the proposed 
irrevocable trust. 

The real net cost to stockholders with 
the additional $6,300,000 needed to make 
up the total, according to Mr. Diemand, 
will be about $2,400,000. The difference 
is represented by a net tax reduction of 
about $3,900,000 over a period of not 
more than 10 years. This is exclusive 
of the excess profits tax. The real ad- 
ditional cost of the $520,000 annual con- 
tribution would be about $237,000 after 
taking into account the payments to 
recipients made annually under the pres- 
ent plan and the tax deduction allow- 
able under the proposed plan, exclusive 
of the excess profits tax. 

The proposed plan provides that em- 
ployes who have completed a minimum 
of 20 years of service and who retire 
at or after age 65 (male) or 60 (women) 
shall receive in addition to primary 
benefits to which they may be entitled 
under the social security act, a sufficient 
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amount so that the aggregate on an 
annual basis will equal 2% of the aver. 
age base salary for the 10 years imme- 
diately preceding normal retirement age, 
for each year of service, subject to a 
maximum pension inclusive of such 
benefits of 60% of the average salary, 
A minimum allowance from the trust 
fund exclusive of such benefits, of $65 
per month is provided. 

All future contributions are voluntary, 
as the company assumes n@ legal objij- 
gation to continue them to cover pension 
liability accruing in future years, al- 
though the plan is proposed with the 
expectation that contributions will be 
continued. The company assumes no 
liability to pay the benefits provided for 
under the pension trust but contribu- 
tions once made to the trust fund for 
this purpose are irrevocable, though the 
right to recover at the termination of 
the trust any balance due to erroneous 
actuarial computations will be reserved. 

Mr. Diemand states that such a form 
of pension plan tends to promote con- 
tinuity of employment and reduces turn- 
over; tends to sustain high morale and 
attracts desirable applicants to the sery- 
ice and facilitates the retirement with- 
out hardship of employes who _ have 
reached the retirement age, thereby 
helping to maintain the vitality of the 
organization. 





* RAY HILGEDAG AND 
JAMES L. MILLER OF R & R’S 
“ADVANCED UNDERWRITING 
STAFF” ARE BACK FROM A 
WEEK’S ATTENDANCE AT 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY’S IN- 
STITUTE OF FEDERAL TAXA- 
TION. 


* * 


THE INVITATION extended 
to our editors was a real honor 
since attendance is limited to 
those who are qualified to dis- 
cuss the more involved aspects 
of today’s tax problems. 

* * * 


PENSION TRUSTS AND 
ESTATE PLANNING were given 
unusually emphatic attention. A 
full report will be given our mem- 
bers in November’s “Current 


Comment.” 
* + 


ALTHOUGH we are proud 
that Mr. Hilgedag and Mr. 
Miller had the opportunity of 
attending the Institute, we are 
still prouder of their sound edi- 
torial work they are doing upon 
the Advanced Underwriting 
Service. Each day brings evi- 
dences in the form of commen- 
dations and new memberships. 


PAUL SPEICHER 
Managing Editor 


THE INSURANCE 
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See Progress in 
Revising Actuarial 
Requirements 


The word in actuarial circles is that 
the joint committee of the Actuarial 
Society and American Institute of 
Actuaries which is investigating what 
might be done to shorten the average 
period of study on the part of candidates 
for associate and fellowship examina- 
tions so aS to make an actuarial career 
more attractive to desirable students has 
reached some definite conclusions. 

Q@ne decision, it is understood, is to 
select college freshmen and sophomores 
on the basis among other things of 
aptitude tests. Those selected would 
then major in mathematics and related 
subjects and upon graduation would de- 
vote themselves to study of applied 
sciences and the actuarial examinations 
would then be attuned to such subjects 
instead of to abstruse mathematics. 

It was decided that the present em- 
phasis on pure mathematics stemmed 
from college curricula that existed prior 
to the former war, but which have since 
been revised. 

The insurance business even before 
the war had not been getting the kind 
or number of actuarial material that it 
needed. College professors were advis- 
ing their students against embarking on 
such a career on the ground that they 
faced an eight or 10 year grind after 
graduation before completing their ac- 
tuarial examinations. 

Leading actuaries are eager to have 
a more attractive system set up for post- 
war days. 





Dineen Now on 
Job in New York 


NEW YORK—Robert E. Dineen, 

whom Governor Dewey appointed last 
week as insurance superintendent, ar- 
rived at the New York City office this 
week and almost immediately immersed 
himself in a conference with represen- 
tatives of boiler insurers in order to get 
their views on the knotty problem of 
boiler and machinery rates. He has been 
studying that situation every free mo- 
ment since his appointment. 
_ The problem is a tough one to drop 
into the lap of an incoming superinten- 
dent but insurance men who know Mr. 
Dineen feel confident that the situation 
1s In Competent hands. 

The general reaction to the appoint- 
ment is highly favorable. According to 
Chairman Jesse S. Phillips of Great 
American Indemnity, a former New 
York insurance superintendent, who has 
known Mr. Dineen as a member of the 
prominent Syracuse law firm of Bond, 
Schoeneck & King, Governor Dewey has 
made an excellent appointment and Mr. 
Dineen has made a fine impression on 
all who know him. Mr. Phillips pointed 
out that Governor Dewey has the repu- 
tation of being a good picker of men 
and always has to satisfy himself not 
only of the prospective appointee’s abil- 
ity but of his honesty—not merely in 
the matter of dollars and cents but his 
intellectual honesty. 

Mr. Phillips, incidentally, has long 
been acquainted with Mr. Dineen’s for- 
mer law firm, for Mr. Schoeneck was 
lieutenant governor during Governor 
Whitman’s administration and was in- 
Strumental in bringing Mr. Phillips’ ap- 
— as insurance superintendent in 

Mr. Dineen is a big man, but there is 
nothing ponderous about his thinking or 
talking, as might be inferred from his 
trial-lawyer background. He has a quick 
and keen mind and can express himself 
fluently. He speaks forthrightly and 
there is no doubt about where he stands 
on any point under consideration. As 
a trial lawyer Mr. Dineen was faced 
with a big opportunity and a correspond- 
ingly big challenge in the death of 
Clarence King some years ago, for Mr. 
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Shaw Establishes Own 


Business in Philadelphia 





Howard D. Shaw, who has been with 
the agency department of Continental 
American Life in 
charge of advertis- 
ing and sales pro- 
motion for over 
five years, has re- 
signed to establish 
the Personal Eco- 
nomics Survey, a 
direct mail and 
publishing service 
at 1524 Chestnut 
street in Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Shaw went 
with Continental 
American’s home 
office in 1938 after a H. D. Shaw 
year and a half in the field in Baltimore 
with Mutual Life. He was made agency 
assistant in 1940, He has been editor 
of Continental American’s “Brass 
Tacks,” agency publication. : 

Mr. Shaw has been active in the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association and 
has won a number of awards at annual 
exhibits of the association. He is a 
charter member of L.A.A.’s Keystone 
group in Philadelphia, serving as pub- 
licity chairman. 

He went to New York in 1930 as ed- 
itor of a national magazine, and in 1932 
he entered life insurance as advertising 
manager for Postal Life. 


Michiganders Hit 
Big Illinois Team 


Announcement by Alliance Life to its 
agency force of production totals by 
states for eight months of 1943 started 
a feud between the salesmen in Mich- 
igan and Illinois. The Michiganders, 
with a slight edge on the IIlinoisans, or- 
ganized an agency meeting, held at 
Lansing. They invited Vice-president 
A. J. Schmidt and Agency Director B. 
T. Kamins to attend. They plan to pro- 
duce a volume during the last quarter 
of the year, large enough to outclass 
the Illinois agencies. 

T. E. Rogers of Flint was chairman 
and discussed “Value of Salary Savings 
Insurance.” Other talks were given by 
Dewey Clark of Port Huron, “Closing 
on First Interview’; D. J. Patterson, 
“Two Years with the Alliance Life”; J. 
B. Dexter, Battle Creek, “Writing More 
Business Than Ever Before”; C. E. 
Everitt, Mason, “Selling the G.P.A.”; 
Toss Knorpp, Manchester, “Planning, 
Keeping Records’;; Paul G. Shoff, Bat- 
tle Creek, “Opportunities Today,’ and 
D. G. Higgs, Wayne, “Agency Develop- 
ment.” 

Taking example from the Michigan 
competition, the Illinois agencies are 
meeting at the executive office of the 
Alliance Life in Chicago Oct. 1. Presi- 
dent M. A. Kern has been asked to pre- 
side and Medical Director J. E. Hunsin- 
ger will present the subject of “War 
Time Underwriting.” Agency represen- 
tatives who will participate include L. R. 
Cardwell, Rockford, Ill., with a selling 
demonstration; J. J. Casasanta, South 
3end, Ind., discussing “GPA with Re- 
turn Premium Benefits’; F. L. Noel, 
Champaign, Ill, “How to Keep an 
Agency Producing”; A. W. Kish, Tus- 
cola, Ill., “My Methods asa Part-timer”; 
I’, W. Johnson, Kewanee, IIl., “Selling 
the Farmer,” and C. J. Gilbert, Cham- 
paign, “Maintaining a Prospect List.” 








King had handled the bulk of the law 
firm’s trial work. Mr. Dineen had been 
his right hand man and on Mr. King’s 
death the main burden of the trial work 
fell to Mr. Dineen while he was still in 
his early thirties. It was in this capacity 
that he acted as trial counsel for many 
insurance companies. It was mainly the 
defense of third-party liability claims. 
Company claim men were much im- 
pressed with his ability. 














COMING HOME 




















One day our boys will be coming home. It may be 
months—it may be years, but those boys who have 
carried the brutal, bloody end of this war will be 
coming home. 


They want no part of regimented life, no dictator- 
ships. Their dreams and hopes are easily filled—a 
home, a job, and a chance at fair progress where 
they and their children may grow and prosper. 
Are we doing our part in protecting that which 
they entrusted to our care—the rights of men 
born to a heritage of free living? 











If you are interested in protecting the things most 
dear to our boys, to all of us, you will find it pays 
to be friendly with 


| PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 
_ FRANKFORT _ INDIANA 


























“Toil, Tire and Sweat’ 


War has only served to emphasize 
the importance of hard work. There is 
no substitute for it. 

Neither is there any substitute for 
individual and family independence 
won by hard work, and accomplished 


through life insurance. 






) 
LIBERTY WAY 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM> ALABAMA 
FRANK P. SAMFORD. PRESIDENT 
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Influence of Public on Agents’ Stipend 


sat- 
compensation 


In the effort to work out a more 
isfactory basis of agents’ 
many plans will be evolved and it is of 
the that the cost to the 
insuring public be constantly in 
mind so that the policyholder 
higher acquisition 


first importance 
borne 
will not 


have to pay a cost 


in buying his insurance than he does 
now. 

It frequently 
that the agent is underpaid and this is 
all too often true. It is also true that 
there is nothing divinely ordained about 
the present level of expense limitations 


they 


has been emphasized 


which not uniform except as 

are influenced the limitations 
New York insurance law. Yet though 
the present basis is accepted by policy- 
holders without much grumbling it is a 


question how they would view a move 


are 


by of 


to increase the overhead clement in 
their life insurance costs unless they 
were overwhelmingly sold on the bene- 
fits being worth more than the addi- 
tional cost. This would obviously be 
extremely difficult to do, for it is not 
to be expected that the benefits will 
ensue until the new plans have been 
in effect some time. 

When acquisition cost is viewed as 


with the general agent’s and 
manager's included, — it 
seems entirely possible to pay the effi- 
general agent, and 
iciting agent than they are 
now without exceeding the 
of limitations, 

the and 


it must be, 
compensation 


client manager, sol- 


more get- 
ting pres- 


ent pro- 


scale 
that 


expense 


vided inefficient unpro- 


Post-war Investment 


Whether the war is to be followed 

this country by a period of unemploy- 
ment and distress or whether there will 
be jobs enough for all will depend to 


a large extent upon whether employers 


are aggressively disposed or whether 
they are timid, Hence the work that 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, of which Paul G. Hoffman is 


chairman, is doing to “help business to 
provide jobs and provide them quickly 
the shooting praise- 
worthy. The committee's 
seems to be to condition employers to 
in 


once stops” is 


objective 
the idea of making an investment 
manpower atter the that is 
what in excess of what appear to be the 


war some- 


who account for the 
whether 
compen- 


ductive—and_ those 


less desirable type of business, 
volume small—are 
the their real contri- 


their company, the industry 


in large or 


sated on basis of 
to 
and the insuring public. 

The main drawback about the present 
system of compensation is that it pays 


the agent the same commission for good 


butions 


business as for poor business and pays 
the general agent or manager the same 
from suc- 
the 
of marginal 


whether he is getting business 


men getting same 


volume from a large number 


cessful career or 
or sub-marginal producers. 

The Armstrong laws limiting 
penses New York, which have been 
for many other were 
attempt that 
compensation accords with service ren- 


ex- 
in 
the model states, 
a very successful to see 
dered but those laws were put into force 
need was to 
as fast as 
settlement 
variety 


at a time when the major 


as people insured 
programming, 
and all the 
policyholders now 


been heard 


get many 


possible and 


agreenieuts, of serv- 
ice that the 


from good agents had never 


expect 


If compensation plans can be made 
to insure that the 
acquisition goes to the agents and man- 


of. 


expense money for 


agers and general agents who really 
earn it, with less going to those who 


are overpaid because expense limitation 
caught up modern 
should 


haven't with 


there 


laws 


conditions, be no trouble 


about costs to policyholders being in- 
creased by a well designed and well ad- 


ministered compensation plan. 


in Manpower 


the members intend to practice what 
they preach and if so that means that 
as Studebaker 
Corporation, Eastman Kodak, General 
Foods, American Rolling Mill, Coca- 


Cola Company, General Motors, Quaker 


such great industries 


Oats are prepared to pursue a_ bold 
employment policy after the war. Just 
by announcing that they intend to set 


such an example, these corporations can 


exert a mighty influence in a positive 
direction upon other employers. 

We that 
Was enunciated and followed by the late 
Arthur F. Hall, who was president of 
National Life. Mr. Hall 


always prepared to hire a man of ability 


are reminded of the policy 


Lincoln was 


would make a contributian to the com- 
pany. 

The difference very often between an 
executive that might be classified as a 
dreamer and the one that might be said 


to possess imagination is whether he 
has the manpower to rise to the bait, 
to execute advanced plans and = give 
reality to dreams. 

The insurance industry doesn’t have 


to be begged to hire young men after 
the war is over. There is an enormous 
cavity to be filled in the insurance ranks 
and when the war every insur- 
employer immediately will 
restoring his 
young blood. That thai 
will take place rather It 
will involve some delicate problems such 
how to handle 
women who may be regarded as for the 
duration at this time but who will not 
then be in a retiring mood, and how to 
balance the of returning vet- 
erans, who were of limited value at their 
civilian tasks, to their old jobs with the 
desire to get together an organization 
supreme court material. Those are 
problems that every employer must face 
and there will have to be a good deal 
of shaking down before there is any- 


is over 
ance 
about 


set 
organization with 
is a process 
automatically. 
employes and 


as older 


claims 


of 
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But the Committee on Economic De- 
velopment sees that over and above the 
mere restoration of industry to its 
accustomed manpower levels, to prevent 
acute unemployment with its political, 
economic and social threats, 
must lay in what might appear to con- 
stitute surplus manpower and then set 
about finding productive work for these 
extra people to do. That appeals to us 
as a sound conception. If an 
employer has some extra hands around, 
it will be a challenge to him to create 
an occupation for them and that in itself 


industry 


very 


would be an accelerating influence 
throughout industry. 
We believe that most insurance 


executives will be disposed to make an 
investment in manpower after the war, 
acutely con- 
fact that there 


employers 
of the 


Insurance are 


scious not only 
are great holes in their present organi- 
zation but that there are none in train- 
ing the future. We doubt that the 
insurance business needs to be exhorted 
in this regard but perhaps insurance 
representatives in their many contacts 
with industry and industrialists can 
exert a powerful influence in spreading 
the message that the Committee 


for 


for 





Economic Development desires to get 

thing like 2 pene solution. across. 
R. R. Haffner, actuary of Business tary of Union Mutual Life, will direct 
Men’s Assurance, was one of a group of io for the National War Fund 
140 business men from Kansas City Campaign, largest volunteer fun-raising 


and western Missouri who took a two- 
day turn in the army at the Ft. Riley 
cavalry replacement training center. 
The trip was sponsored by the War De- 
partment and the Associated Industries 
of Missouri and Kansas. 


J. C. Higdon, vice- president of Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, is serving as 
chairman of the Kansas City War Chest 
and Community Fund campaign. 


R. R. Patillo, controller of Retail 
Credit Company at the head office, at- 
tended the meeting of the Life Office 
Management Association in Chicago 
this week after having been in New 
York for the convention of the Con- 
trollers Congress and after having paid 


a visit to his son, Morgan A. Patillo, 
aviation radio man in the navy who is 
stationed at Quonset Point, R. I. An- 
other son, Walter C. Patillo, is a sig- 


nal corps man in the army air force at 
Tampa. Mr. Patillo’s third and oldest 
son, Robert R., Jr., who was a lieuten- 
ant in the army air forces, was killed 
in August, 1942, in crash at Columbia 
army air base. 

H. K. Lindsley, president of Farmers 
& Bankers Life, has returned to his desk 
after nearly three weeks at the Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester, Minn., when he un- 
derwent a minor operation. 


Russell A. Walton of the home office 


drive ever to be attempted in Maine. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Dunsmore have 
announced the birth of a son, Thomas 
Peter, their ninth child. Mr. Dunsmore 
is manager of Equitable Society in New 
York City. 

The Salt Lake Association of Life 
Underwriters honored John James, Oc- 
cidental Life of California, on the occa- 
sion of his 35th year in the insurance 
business there. Mr. James was insur- 
ance commissioner of Utah 1914-1918, 
and was president of the Salt Lake as- 
sociation in 1924. He has been pub- 
licity chairman of the association for 30 


years. Ata dinner Charles C. Guilford, 
president of the Salt Lake City C.L.U. 
chapter, presented Mr. James an em- 


bossed plaque suitably inscribed, on be- 
half of the C.L.U. and underwriters’ 
groups. 

Burt Priddle, assistant advertising 
manager of Dominion Life, has _ been 
elected president of the Kitchener-Wa- 
terloo Sales & Advertising Club. 

Marguerite Emily Holcombe, daugh- 
ter of John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
manager of the Sales Research Bureau. 
and Mrs. Holcombe, is being married 
Saturday afternoon at Farmington Con- 
gregational Church, Farmington, Conn., 
to William Edward Barlow. 


Francis V. Keesling, president of 
West Coast Life, who has been in New 











immediate needs. regardless of whether there was some £ Uni -¢ te g F i Ch 

: P i 5 : agency oO nion Mutual Life, and one . 1i- 
In propagating a movement of this immediately vacant desk in the company “? 4, 7 . Saas : ne : York for conferences prior to the 

; yw : i ” of the companys top producers, has re- cago meeting of the American Life 
kind, the type of leadership is all impor- labeled actuary, ~secretary, comptroller ported for active duty in the merchant Convention, also spent some time in 
tant and this committee could hardly or what not. He believed that a good marine. Washington, D. C., with his son, Lt. 
be more impressive. It is assumed that man would always pay his way and L. Russell Blanchard, agency secre- Col. Francis V. Keesling, Jr., and at- 
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tended the christening of his grandson, 
Francis V. Keesling, II. 

Mr. Keesling will also resume his ac- 
tivities as chairman of the Roger B. Lap- 
ham for Mayor Committee. 

David Marks, Jr., of New England 
Mutual Life in Newark and New York 
City is the company leader to date in 
volume of business, premiums and num- 
ber of lives. He is a member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. He resides in 
East Orange, N. J. 

D. W. Darden, president of Universal 
Life of Richmond, who was under treat- 
ment at a hospital for a time, is now at 
home and is reported somewhat im- 
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Retired Chicago Company 
Executive Dies at 80 


Manton Maverick, former vice-presi- 
dent and director of Continental Cas- 
ualty and Continental Assurance, died 
following an illness of several weeks. 
He had been an active official of the 
Continental companies for 30 years. 

He was born in Needham, Mass., in 
1863 and went to Chicago in 1893 to 
begin the general practice of law, hav- 
ing earlier graduated from Harvard 
University and the Harvard law 
school. In 1903, he joined Continental 
Casualty as an attorney. 

From the time he was raised to the 
position of general attorney in 1906 un- 
til his retirement, he was an outstand- 
ing figure in middle west insurance 
circles. 

Personal assistant to H. G. B. Alex- 
ander, former head of the Continental 
companies, Mr. Maverick acted as sec- 
retary to the first board of directors of 
Continental Assurance upon its estab- 
lishment in 1911. He later served as a 
director. At the same time he continued 
to work for better forms and business 
techniques for the casualty company. 

Elevated to the vice-presidency of 
the casualty company in 1915, Mr. Mav- 
erick was elected as a director two years 
later. Some years prior to his retire- 
ment he also assumed responsibility for 
the office of general counsel. Follow- 
ing election to the boards of the com- 
panies he served as director continu- 
ously until his retirement as honorary 
vice-president in 1932. Mrs. Maverick 
who survives him, is the daughter of 
G. H. Bunker, first president of Con- 
tinental Casualty Company. Mr. Bun- 
ker was president of the Metropolitan 
Casualty which was merged with the 
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“THE COMPANY HAS $50,000 BUSINESS 
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ON EACH OF THE OTHER TWO PARTNERS , BUT, 


THEY SET ASIDE 


Continental. Mr. Maverick was for- 
merly conected with the Metropolitan. 


Willis J. O’Brien, prominent Des 
Moines insurance attorney, died in a 
hospital there while undergoing an op- 
eration. He had represented the Iowa 
insurance department in many pieces of 
litigation and handled the five-year old 
suit brought by Commissioner Fischer 
against American Life of Detroit in at- 
tempting to secure jurisdiction over 
securities on deposit by the former Iowa 
company. The case went before the 
United States Supreme Court twice. 


Judge W. H. Hinebaugh, 75, formerly 
president of Central Life of Illinois, died 
at Albion, Mich., last week. He was one 
of the original organizers of the Central 
Life when it had its home office at Ot- 
tawa, Ill. He was vice-president and 
general counsel. When the company 





COMBINED OPERATIONS 


Atlantic's new Agents’ compensation 
plan under which our sales representatives 
are paid a salary, plus first year and re- 
newal commissions, is meaning victory for 
our field forces. It combines incentive with 





opportunity. 


period last year. 





Atlantic's paid business for first eight 
months in 1943 nearly double that of same 
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354 TO REPLACE MR, WILTEN.” 


moved its head office to Chicago he lo- 
cated in that city and eventually suc- 
ceeded the late H. W. Johnson as presi- 
dent. He served in that capacity until 
Alfred MacArthur became president. 

Judge Hinebaugh served as a “Bull 
Moose” congressman in 1913-14. He 
was a La Salle county (IIll.) judge for 
10 years. After retiring from Central 
Life he resided in Albion, where he 
practiced law and served as municipal 
judge since 1934. 

William H. Hamilton, 54, superinten- 
dent of Life of Virginia’s industrial de- 
partment in Newport News, Va., died in 
a Richmond hospital following a major 
operation. 

Thomas T. Fisher, northern Colorado 
manager of Security Life & Accident 
with headquarters at Denver and _ its 
leading personal producer, was killed 
when the private plane that he was pilot- 
ing, along with another civilian flier, 
crashed in Georgia. Mr. Fisher was 
en route to Florida to visit his son, 
Lieut. Roland Fisher, a fighter pilot with 
combat experience over Europe and now 
an instructor in the army air forces in 
Kissimmee, Fla. 

Mr. Fisher was born in Brown county, 
Nebraska, in 1899. He had been with 
Security Life & Accident 11 years. He 
was a second lieutenant in the former 
war and had been a member of the civil 
air patrol during this war. Another son, 
Richard Fisher, is with the marine corps 
in Australia. 

Stricken with a heart attack while at- 
tending a board meeting in Columbus, 
Harry A. West, 66, of Leesville, O., 
chairman of Farm Bureau Life, died in 
a hospital in Columbus. 

John W. Estes, 79, who was St. Louis 
general agent of Aetna Life from 1,906 
until his retirement in 1925, died from a 
bronchial disease at his home in Santa 
Anna, Cal. He moved there from St. 
Louis in 1927. For many years he was 
one of the nation’s outstanding personal 
producers and agency managers and pio- 
neered also in modern life insurance ad- 
vertising. 

Mr. Estes entered life insurance at the 
age of 37 with Aetna Life as a special 
agent in St. Louis. About a year later 
he became associated with J. S. Kend- 
rick as co-managr in St. Louis of Equit- 








La France Chairman of 
Canadian Superintendents 





Georges La France, superintendent oi 
insurance of Quebec, was advanced to 
chairman of the Association of Super- 
insurance of Quebec, was advanced to 
of Canada at the annual meeting in 
Regina. 

Arthur Barnstead of Nova Scotia was 
named vice-chairman and Hartley D 
McNairn, Ontario superintendent, was 
reappointed secretary. 





able Society. In 1906 he returned to 
Aetna Life as St. Louis manager. After 
his removal to California in 1927 he re- 
sumed personal production for Aetna 
Life, writing about $200,000 a year. Dur- 
ing his last year of activity in St. Louis 
he paid for $768,000 of new business. 
Several times he was the leading per- 
sonal producer of Aetna Life nationwide. 

One of his sons, John W. Estes, Jr., 
who at one time was with Aetna Life 
and later special agent of Occidental 
Life, is now an instructor at an army 
base. A second son, Wellborn Estes, for 
a number of years with Aetna Life in 
St. Louis under his father and subse- 
quently general agent, now is head of 
the Occidental Life’s agency in St. 
Louis. 

Sergeant Charles Futch, 19, who was 
employed by the Fidelity Mutual Life 
before his enlistment in 1942, was killed 
May 29 in an air raid over German-occu- 
pied territory. He was a crew chief on 
a B-17 bomber. 

Jens A. Jensen, 54, Waukegan, III., 
manager Washington National, died. He 
was at one time advertising manager of 
the Waukegan “Sun.” He started with 
Great Western in 1935 and joined Wash- 
ington National when it took over that 
company’s business. 


The way to love any- 


thing is to realize that 
it might be lost—G. K. 


Chesterton. 
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NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





Postal Union 


Control Purchased 


LOS ANGELES—Mator McKinley, 
head of the Utter-McKinley Mortuaries, 
has concluded negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the stock of the late W. R. 
Malone, president of Postal Union Life 
which is the controlling interest. 

The negotiations for the sale were 
made through G. M. Gannon, adminis- 
trator of the estate of Mr. Malone, the 
sale being for the benefit of the heirs. 
The sale is subject to confirmation by 
the probate court. 

The administrator needs only court 
confirmation to make the sale binding. 
All the Malone stock was endorsed to 
the insurance commissioner and he was 
given a proxy to vote the stock some 
three years ago. Mr. Malone’s death 
automatically canceled the proxy, but 
the commissioner still has the endorsed 
stock. When the court approves the 
sale and the new owners actually get 
possession of it, and make the necessary 
applications to the department for ap- 
proval of the new setup, then the de- 
partment can take legal cognizance of 
the change. 


Strike Hard in Fifth 


Anniversary Contest 


Security Life & Accident, during 
president's month in October, is striving 
to accomplish an outstanding record be- 
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WwW. L. BALDWIN 

cause this is W. L. Baldwin’s fifth year 
in the presidency. life insurance 
quota of $2,005,000 and A & H pre- 
miums of $7,500 for the month has been 
set. In the past five years since Mr. 
Baldwin has been at the helm, Security 
L. & A.’s assets have increased from 
$3,353,867 to $7,333,829; insurance in 
force has increased from $39,706,312 to 
$50,117,797 and general surplus from 
$203,474 to $510,000. 





Report Shows Mutual Trust 
Life in Fine Condition 

The report of examination of Mutual 
Trust Life of Chicago by the Illinois 
and New Hampshire insurance depart- 
ments shows total assets of $57,547,066. 
The period of examination covered com- 
pany operations from Jan. 1, 1939, 
through Dec. 31, 1942. 

Unassigned surplus funds total $2,- 
792,664, and a general contingency re- 
serve has been set up amounting to 
$1,600,000, the report states. During 
the period of the examination, assets in- 
creased $13,954,661 or 32.01%, and un- 


assigned surplus funds increased 61.47%. 
The company operates in 18 states. 





Natl. Guardian Anniversary Drive 


National Guardian Life of Wisconsin 
is conducting an “anniversary month” 
campaign during October to mark its 
33rd year in the business. The com- 
pany has issued an anniversary folder 
containing a brief history of the com- 
pany and the purposes of life insurance. 

National Guardian showed a 57% in- 
crease of business in August, compared 
with August, 1942, and is 29% ahead 
for the year to date. 








COMPANY MEN 





McKenney to Retire from 
Active Service on Dec. 1 


A. Carlton McKenney, first vice-presi- 
dent of Life of Virginia, after 39 years 
of service, will retire as an active official 
on Dec.1. He has been with Life of Vir- 
ginia since March 1, 1904. He became 
secretary in 1915 and in 1925 he was 
elected vice-president. He was named 
first vice-president in 1931. 

Mr. McKenney will continue to serve 
as a director and on the executive com- 
mittee. 





Two Group Appointments 
Made by Occidental Life 


Occidental Life of California has ap- 
pointed Bert H. Shaughnessy of San 
Francisco as regional group supervisor 
for southern California. George M. 
Paden, who has been teachers group su- 
pervisor, has been named assistant re- 
gional group supervisor. They have their 
headquarters in the home office. 

Mr. Shaughnessy started with Travel- 
ers in San Francisco in 1935 as a cas- 
ualty underwriter and in 1938 was trans- 
ferred to the group sales department. He 
resigned in January, 1942 to become Pa- 
cific Coast regional group manager of 
Bankers Life of Iowa. 

Mr. Paden was with Equitable Life of 
Iowa for 14 years in various capacities. 
He joined the Hoyt M. Leisure agency 
of Occidental Life in 1937 and was ap- 
pointed teachers group supervisor in 
February, 1942. 





Joins Forest Lawn Life 


Lowell B. Martin has resigned as an 
executive of International of Phoenix, 
Ariz., to become associated with Forest 
Lawn Life of Glendale, Cal. Mr. Martin 
until recently was secretary of Great 
States Life of Bloomington, III. 

Forest Lawn Life was incorporated 
about two years ago with capital and 
surplus of $300,000 but has not as yet 
commenced operations. It now intends 
to start business about Nov. 1. The com- 
pany is affiliated with the Forest Lawn 
group on the coast and has about 100 
field men. 





Monarch Life Agency Changes 


Alan W. Crowell has resigned as as- 
sistant director of agencies of Monarch 
Life. He has been connected with the 
agency department in various capacities 
for many years. Richard F. Blaul, who 
has been assisting R. C. Laub, vice- 
president and agency manager, for sev- 
eral months, will take over much of the 
work which Mr. Crowell has handled. 
He has had extended experience in both 
home office and field. 





Hobson Named Group Supervisor 


Franklin E. Hobson has been named 
group division supervisor of Life of Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Hobson, who has been a 
traveling inspector, started with Life of 
Virginia in 1936 as an agent and then 


as assistant district manager in Charles- 
ton, S. C. Mr. Hobson will devote the 
major portion of his time to field assign- 
ments, which will include educational 
work relating to group underwriting 
and assistance to agents in the develop- 
ment and writing of such business. 








AGENCY CHANGES 


Continental American 
Expands in Philadelphia 


Continental American Life has named 
Charles I. Jamieson branch manager in 
Philadelphia. Mrs. Helen E. Heydrick, 








M. B. Simon 


Cc. I. Jamieson 


supervisor of the women’s division, will 
continue in that post. 

Mahlon B. Simon, who has been asso- 
ciated with the branch for 14 years, the 
last five as assistant manager, becomes 
Philadelphia general agent and _ will 
open a second agency. 

Mr. Jamieson, a native of Baltimore, 
started in life insurance as an agent. In 
1936 he was appointed agency organizer 
in Philadelphia. In 1942 he joined the 
home office of Continental American as 
agency assistant and for the past year 
has been assistant to Max S. Bell, vice- 
president in charge of agencies. 

Mr. Simon is a native Philadelphian. 
He joined’ Continental American in 
Philadelphia in 1930. He has qualified 
year after year for production clubs. He 
has had responsibility for brokerage 
business, agency supervisory work and 
for the past five years as assistant man- 
ager of the agency. 


Hesse with New World Life 


R. L. Hesse, formerly general agent 
for Lincoln National Life at Madison, 
Wis., was erroneously stated in last 
week’s edition to have joined New York 
Life as agency manager at Madison. It 
is New World Life with which he has 
become connected in that capacity. F. 
J. Voight is now agency director of New 
World Life at Madison. 


Dillon to Old Line Life 


Old Line Life of America has ap- 
pointed Robert C. Dillon as general 
agent in St. Paul, with offices in the 
New York building. He has been in 
life insurance since graduating from col- 
lege. For 19 years he represented Pa- 











Acting Manager 





Russell Brooks, who has been named 
acting manager at Seattle for Union 
Central for the du- 
ration of the war, 
to fill the vacancy 
caused by the in- 
duction of Dono- 
van F. Moore into 
the armed forces, 
has been with 
Union Central at 
Seattle since 1927. 
He has _ qualified 
for membership in 
the $250,000 Club 
on several occa- 
sions. 

Mr. Moore is 
stationed in Lon- 
don in charge of a Clubmobile unit for 
the Red Cross. 





Russell Brooks 


cific Mutual in St. Paul and more fe. 
cently has been general agent of Centra] 
Life of Iowa. 





Horton Named by Vermillion 


Horace B. Horton has been promoted 
from supervising assistant to agency or. 
ganizer of the Gifford T. Vermillion 
agency of Mutual Life of New York in 
Chicago. Mr. Horton succeeds Robert 
G. Pilkington, who has resigned. 

Mr. Horton entered life insurance jn 
1927 with Phoenix Mutual in Chicago, 
later being made assistant to the man- 
ager. He joined the Fohr general 
agency of Connecticut Mutual in 1938 as 
brokerage manager. He has been with 
the Vermillion agency since May, 1941, 


SALES MEETS 


Davenport Agency Holds 
Sales School and Outing 


Members of the Davenport agency 
of the Equitable Life of Iowa were 
guests of their general agent, Newell C. 
Day, at a three-day sales school and out- 
ing at Muscatine (lIa.) Rotary Club 
Lodge on the Cedar River. J. Richard 
Ward, home office supervisor, and Mr. 
Day, with the assistance of the mem- 
bers of the agency, conducted the 
school. The school began at 9 a. m. and 
each session was concluded by 2:30, 
with time out for lunch. The remainder 
of the time was devoted to recreation. 
The agency’s production is 56% ahead 
of last year, and in new premiums it 
ranked among the leading agencies in 
July and August. 














Meet with Sanders and Hogue 


Kansas City salesmen of Business 
Men’s Assurance had a luncheon meet- 
ing at the Hotel Muehlebach at which 
were present Robert Sanders, manager 
at San Diego, who was returning from 
the Million Dollar Round Table meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh; Manager A. W. 
Hogue of Dallas, and Lt. (j.g.) Jack R. 
Morris, director sales promotion, now 
on leave of absence to the navy. 

Mr. Sanders presented some of the 
ideas gleaned from the session of the 
round table and the N.A.L.U. meeting. 
Mr. Hogue had just returned from a trip 
to the west coast. Lt. Morris discussed 
some of his experiences in the Navy. 
Jack Curry of the Kansas City office 
served as spokesman in welcoming the 
visitors. 


Gulf Life Conference 


At the meeting of managers of Gulf 
Life of Jacksonville at the head office, 
plans for the new monthly premium 
policy constituted the chief topic. It 
was well received by the field. Gulf 
now has $200,000,000 insurance in force, 
$15,000,000 assets, $100,000 industrial 
debit, a district with a $10,000 debit, an 
agent with a $500 debit. M. L. Alford 
of Rome, Ga., district was given the 
Georgia cup conference plaque for 
heading the leading Georgia district the 
past quarter. J. B. Symmonette of Key 
West, Fla., was given a wrist watch by 
President T. T. Phillips for 25 years 
service. 








John Hancock Has Okla. Rally 


An all-day agency meeting of the 
Oklahoma state agency of John Han- 
cock Mutual Life was held in Oklahoma 
City with Ferrel Bean, state manager, 
presiding. Discussion was specially di- 
rected to those interested in writing 
pension trusts. 





Wis. National Supervisors Confer 


Supervisors of Wisconsin National 
Life held a two-day conference at the 
home office in Oshkosh to review results 
in both the life and accident and health 
departments for the first eight months 
and to discuss plans for the remainder 
of this year and activities for 1944. At 
tending were J. C. Kuck, Minneapolis; 
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L. N. Ressler, Galesburg, IIl.; Robert 
Sine, Lafayette, Ind.; M. S. Kirkpatrick 
and A. Hambaum, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; E. W. Genens and G. E. Kildsig, 
Oshkosh. G. A. L’Estrange, vice-presi- 
dent and agency superintendent, pre- 
sided at a dinner given by the company 
for the supervisors and also attended by 
company officials and department heads. 


CHICAGO 


POSTPONE BRIDGES MEETING 


Because of the illness of Senator 
Styles Bridges, the luncheon meeting of 
the Chicago Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion scheduled for Sept. 28 has been 
postponed to Oct. 25. Reservations 
made for Sept. 28 will be considered 
good for the later time. 











CHICAGO REGIONAL MEETINGS 


Four nationally known speakers will 
speak at the regional meetings sponsored 
by the Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters on the south, west and north 
sides of Chicago, Oct. 26, 27 and 28: 
Paul Speicher, R. & R.; John Wither- 
spoon, John Hancock Mutual, Nashville, 
former president of the National associa- 
tion; Anne Miller of Counntry Life, 
Joliet, and Philip B. Hobbs, Chicago 
manager for Equitable Society. 

Miss Helen Zepp of the Reno agency 
of Equitable Society, chairman of the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table, will speak before the women’s di- 
vision of the Chicago association Oct. 8. 
On the program also will be Miss Lor- 
raine Sinton, Mutual Benefit Life, and 
Sara Frances Jones, Lustgarten agency, 
Equitable Society. 


COAST 











Weinstock Resumes Law Practice 


Sidney L. Weinstock, former deputy 
insurance commissioner of California, 
has reentered law practice in San Fran- 
cisco, and has established offices with 
the firm of Landels & Weigel. 

Mr. Weinstock served as deputy com- 
missioner from 1939 until early this 
year, when he returned to the legislative 
counsel, which he had previously served 
as senior-deputy and assistant secretary 
of the California code commission. He 
is author and editor of the “California 
Insurance Code — Annotated,” the first 
work of its kind in the United States. 

Edmund W. Cooke, deputy insurance 
commissioner and chief investigator in 
the Los Angeles office of the California 
department, has resioned to become sec- 
retary to Fletcher Bowron, mayor of 
Los Angeles. Mr. Cooke has been with 
the department four years. 


Chapter 9 Case Still Open 
_ LOS ANGELES—Although the Cali- 
fornia supreme court upheld the insur- 
ance commissioner by dismissing one 
Phase of the appeal in the rehabilita- 
tion suit involving Chapter 9 companies, 
the main suit is still not decided. At- 
torneys representing policyholders of 
several companies involved sought a 
writ of supersedeas and an order to 
show cause in the appeal. These were 
denied. 
At_the first meeting of the season of 
the Oklahoma City C. L. U. chapter, L. 
Karleton Mosteller, tax attorney of 
Oklahoma City, explained the 1943 tax 
regulations. A number of prospective 
members were special guests. 


Renewal Commission 
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POLICIES 


Western Life on 3°/ Basis; 
Several Contracts Revised 


Western Life of Montana has adopted 
the American men 3% reserve basis for 
calculation of premiums and_non-for- 
feiture values. In making the revision a 
few of its less popular forms have been 
discontinued, including economic protec- 
tion, modified 3, and 20-payment pre- 
ferred risk. Limited payment policies 
are now life contracts, no longer mat- 
turing at age 85. Life income en- 
dowment providing $1,000 insurance 
and income was dropped for insured sav- 
ings bonds contracts providing $1,200 in- 
surance if income starts at age 65 and 
$1,500 insurance if income starts at age 
60. On both, the cash value is payable 
at death before maturity when it exceeds 
the face amount. Both males and fe- 
males draw an income of $10 monthly, 
guaranteed for 100 months, but premium 
rates for females are 10% higher than 
for males. Life expectancy term and 
family income riders have been added to 
the list of non-participating policies. A 
digest of premiums for six popular plans 
in both the participating and non-parti- 
cipating departments follows: 

Non-Participating Rates 














*Fam- 
Life Life ily 
Pd.- Pref 20 Pd.- Ine 10 
Up Risk Pay- Up 18yr. Year 
at85 Ord Life at65 Rider Term 
Age $ $ $ $ 3 $ 
15 14.14 12.88 22.13 14.45 aaa 8.06 
20 15.81 14.50 24.23 16.338 9.21 8.46 
21 16.18 14.86 24.67 16.76 9.27 8.53 
22 16.58 15.23 25.12 17.22 9.33 8.57 
23 16.99 15.63 25.59 .6 9.39 8.61 
24 17.41 16.03 26.07 9.46 8.66 
25 17.86 16.46 26.57 9.52 8.70 
26 18.33 16.90 27.07 9.60 8.76 
37 18.82 17.37 27.61 9.68 8.81 
28 19.3 17.86 28.16 9.79 8.89 
29 19.90 8.38 28.74 9.91 8.97 
30 20.48 8 29.34 10.06 9.08 
31 21.09 29.97 10.23 9.22 
32 21.75 30.63 10.44 9.39 
33 22.44 31.31 10.68 9.59 
34 23.17 32.03 10.96 9.83 
35 23.94 32.77 11.28 10.11 
36 24.75 33.56 11.65 10.42 
37 25.62 34.37 12.06 10.79 
38 26.54 35.22 12.53 11.2 
39 27.51 36.11 13.05 11.66 
40 28.53 37.03 13.63 12.18 
41 29.54 38.00 14.25 12.77 
42 30.61 39.02 14.99 13.43 
43 31.75 40.07 15.46 14.14 
44 32.94 41.18 16.64 14.94 
45 34.21 42.35 17.60 15.82 
46 35.55 4 18.64 16.79 
47 36.95 4 19.79 17.86 
48 38.44 4 21.04 19.02 
49 0.03 4 22.40 20.29 
50 41.69 49, 23.89 21.69 
55 52.29 ot, ison @rmeen 
60 66.73 le eh ined 
65 86.87 S8@87 ..«. ee 
*Premiums payable for 14 years. 
Participating Rates 
Lite Life 20 T 
Pd.- Pref 20 Pd.- Year I.S.B 
Up Risk Pay- Up En- End 
at 85 Ord. Life at65 dow 65 
$ 3 3 3 $ 
. 14.12 26.17 17.08 47.78 23.25 
; 15.77 28.388 19.05 48.13 26.54 
8.5 16.14 28.85 19.51 48.20 27.30 
8. 16.52 29.33 19.99 48.26 28.10 
19.: 16.92 29.82 20.49 48.338 28.93 
9.8 17.34 30.33 21.01 48.40 29.83 
20. 17.77 30.85 21.57 48.48 30.76 
20.7 18.23 31.38 22.16 48.57 31.76 
21.25 18.71 31.95 22.78 48.66 32.82 
21.78 19.21 32.53 23.46 48.77 33.93 
22.36 19.74 33.14 24.16 48.89 35.14 
22.96 20.80 33.77 24.92 49.04 36.42 
23.59 20.90 34.43 25.74 49.20 37.79 
24.26 21.53 35.13 26.61 $9.39 39.26 
24.97 22.20 35.85 27.53 49.60 40.85 
25.72 22.90 36. 28.53 49.83 42.53 
26.51 23.64 37. 29.61 50.10 44.36 
27.35 24.43 38.22 30.76 50.39 46.60 
28.24 25.27 39.0% 52.00 50.72 48.62 
29.18 26.15 39.97 33.34 51.08 50.80 
30.17 27.08 40.91 34.78 91.48 53.16 
31.23 28.07 41.88 36.34 51.91 55.71 
32.34 29.11 42.90 38.23 92.40 58.47 
33.51 30.21 43.98 40.28 92.93 61.48 
34.76 31.387 45.09 42.48 53.52 64.88 
36.08 32.60 46.26 44.88 54.16 68.51 
37.48 33.89 47.49 54.87 72.57 
38.96 35.27 48.77 55.64 77.03 
40.51 36.73 50.12 16.49 81.99 
42.17 38.26 51.54 57.41 87.52 
43.93 39.89 53.03 58.41 93.51 
45.79 41.62 54.61 9.51 100.51 
56.97 51.89 63.96 66.71 155.82 
72.20 65.65 76.65 77.92 
94.42 84.21 94.42 94.34 


greater. At maturity, $10 monthly life 
income, 100 months certain. Female rate, 
10% higher. 





“Who Writes What?” tells you who 
will write the case in question. $2.50 
from National Underwriter. 
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“SECURITY PATTERNS” 


NEW, NOVEL, COPYRIGHTED SALES PLAN 
— VALUABLE HELP IN SELLING WOMEN. 


There are styles in life insurance just as there are in clothes. 
State Matual “Security Patterns” present a com lete life 
P P 
insurance wardrobe. Visual Fashion Book illustrates and 
explains how various life insurance styles fit a woman's 


needs and purse. 


ANOTHER ‘STATE MUTUAL SALES AID 
THAT'S FiELD CLICKING 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 


Americas 5th Oldest Life Insurance Company 














FiorGING AHEAD 
WITH THE SOUTH! 


With a 


reduced agency force because of men in the armed 


services, the new ordinary business of Protective Life for 


the firs 
over th 


t six months of 1943 showed an increase of 92% 
e first six months of 1942. 


New ordinary "'paid-for,'’ and increase in ordinary insur- 
ance in force, for the first six months of 1943 were the 
greatest for any semi-annual period in the Company's 


history. 


10-YEAR RECORD OF GROWTH 
Insurance in Force 
US vice hin’ ; ..$ 59,982,344.00 
Pere eaes ss 110,531,429.00 
1943 (August 31) .... 171,234,990.00 


Operates in Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, Louisiana, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and Washington, D. C. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM J. RUSHTON 
President 


BIRMINGHAM 
ALABAMA 




















ROCKEFELLER CENTER STRIKE 

The elevator strike at Rockefeller 
Center in New York City last week pre- 
vented thousands of tenants from reach- 
ing their offices. John L. Kassoff, man- 
ager for Mutual Life, who has his of- 
fices on the 31st floor of the R. C. A. 
building, was one of those marooned on 
the ground floor Thursday morning. 
Mr. Kassoff, who was anxious to get up 
to his office to dictate a certain letter, 
by stroke of luck met his secretary, 
Miss Elizabeth Murray, in the lobby of 
the building. A reporter donated a 
piece of copy paper, Miss Murray stood 
and took dictation and then went to a 


nearby typewriter store where she se- 
oe the use of a typewriter to write 
» letter. 
JESSE JONES TESTIMONIAL 
Vice-president Floyd N. Dull, Con- 
tinental Casualty, will preside at the 
testimonial dinner given by the New 


Trade for Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse H. Jones at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel, New York, Sept. 30. 
Mr. Dull is president of the New York 
Board which celebrates its 70th anni- 
versary on that date. An attendance of 
2,000 is expected. 

Insurance men serving on the recep- 
tion committee include President M. 
Brainard of Aetna Life and President 
T. I. Parkinson of Equitable Society. 


York Board of 


HURDLES IN SEPTEMBER 


A number of companies found that 
September was not an exemplary month 
so far as new business is concerned. 
There were sharp slumps especially in 
some areas. The condition may be ac- 
counted for by a number of reasons. In 
the first place, the income tax situation 
had an effect. Next a number of agents 
were still taking vacations. Another 
factor entering into the situation was 
the solicitude on part of fathers being 
drafted for war service. Whenever Gen- 
eral Hershey of the selective service 
makes a statement or Paul Mc Nutt of 
the manpower commission, there is al- 
ways much confusion. One man will 
make a statement as to whether fathers 
will be drafted and then it will be modi- 


fied by someone else. There is, there- 
fore, doubt in the minds of those af- 
fected. 

Life companies notice when such 


statements are made there is an immedi- 
ate effect on new business. Not only 
are the men themselves in a doubtful 
state but their superiors also wonder 
what is coming next. If there is need 
for any statement it should be a definite 
one and not made until it is necessary 
to do so, according to life men. These 
statements coming from General Her- 
shey, Paul McNutt and then the threat 
of others to try to stop the draft of fa- 
thers or modify it greatly tend to dis- 
turb everyone involved. 


Probably one of the main causes for 


the slump was the third defense war 
bond drive. Large numbers of people 
were buying bonds during September 


and thousands of life men were off their 
own reservation selling these bonds. 
That probably was the main reason for 
the slump. Life insurance therefore was 
called upon to make a considerable sac- 
rifice for the war effort in this way. 

Agents in making the rounds selling 
bonds found a number of people had al- 
ready cashed the bonds they had 
bought.. This is indicative of the char- 
acter of the people so far as savings are 
concerned. It is very easy to sell a war 
bond but when life insurance is pur- 
chased there is not the incentive to let 
it go. 


STUDYING PRODUCTION RECORDS 


Companies in running over their 
monthly production records find com- 
parisons sometimes are very interesting. 
A company may have closed one or 
very large pension trust cases 


more 





By R. B. MITCHELL 


VIEWED FROM NEW YORK 





which naturally ran their new business 
account up abnormally one month, In 
fact, the pension trust business is play- 
ing some peculiar tricks with these pro- 
duction records. 

Just now there are a number of pos- 
sible pension trusts in the offing that are 
being held back until concerns can be 
assured that there will be no changes in 
the new regulations or the pension trust 
law. Doubt hangs over the field. Many 
prospects predict that there will be some 
changes and they do not want to enter 
into any agreement until there is some- 
thing far more definite than now. There- 
fore a number of men soliciting pension 
trust business are working up prospects 
for the future. Many concerns have the 
money and would be glad to make pur- 
chases if they could be assured of some 
stability. 


HULL 'TO ADDRESS CC, L. U. 


J. Roger Hull, vice-president and man- 
ager of agencies of Mutual Life, will 
speak before New York City C. L. U. 
chapter luncheon Oct. 5 at Hotel Mar- 
tinique, New York City, on “What's 
Ahead for C. L. U.2” Mr. Hull is a 
member of the New York City chapter. 

The 25 local men who were awarded 
the C. L. U. designation this year will 
be the chapter’s guests at the luncheon 





HeNATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


and Manager J. E. abies of Guardian 
Life, former chapter president, will pre- 
sent their diplomas to them on behalf of 


the American College of Life Under- 
writers. 
P. E. Orr, Jr., Mutual Life, educa- 


tional vice- president of the chapter, has 
announced a longer and more inclusive 
C. L. U. preparatory course to be given 
in cooperation with New York Univer- 
sity. It will consist of 30 hours on each 
of parts A, B, C and D of the C. L. U. 
fields of study. The faculty includes 
Mr. Orr, D. B. Maduro, counsel New 
York City Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and authority on business insurance 
and pension trusts; and the following 
members of the N. Y. U. faculty: M. B. 
Foster, professor of banking; A. Anton 
Friedrich, professor of economics, J. H. 
Prime, professor of finance, and L. R. 
Spriggs, associate professor of political 
science. The first course will begin Oct. 
15. The fee for each part is $18.75. All 
classes will be in room 527 of the com- 
merce building of New York University, 
Washington Square. 


AUGUST SALES UP IN N. Y. 

sales of ordinary life insurance 
in New York City for August, as esti- 
mated by the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau and released through the 
New York City Life Underwriters’ 
Association were $40,921,000 which 
compares with $28,236,000 reported for 


August, 1942. 


Total 
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Allyn Warns Agents Against 
Federal Encroachment 


Life agents, like war factory work- 
ers, are putting in more than one shift 
a day, W. Ellery Allyn, Connecticut. in- 
surance commissioner, said in his talk 
before the Bridgeport (Conn.) Life Un- 
derwriters Association. Mr. Allyn 
warned agents against federal encroach- 
ment. 

Since 1939 the number of applicants 
for agents licenses in Connecticut has 
dropped nearly 50%, with the greatest 
decrease coming in ‘the past year, Mr. 
Allyn said. It is anticipated that the 
decrease in another year will be much 
more than 50%. 

Inflation is already here, he said, and 
the life insurance business is doing a 
real job in holding it within reasonable 
bounds. Mr. Allyn commended the ad- 
vertising campaign life companies are 
conducting against inflation and sug- 
gested that agents should follow it up. 
He predicted a vast expansion in life 
insurance following the war, and _ said 
that of course many of the agents who 
will enter the business at that time will 
be from the army and navy. They will 
bring to the business a great deal of 
push and drive and enthusiasm, he pre- 
dicted. 

Agents at home during the war must 
fight to save their business for them- 
selves and those who will return, he as- 
serted. The department of justice’s ap- 
peal to the United States Supreme 
Court from the decision “ Judge Un- 
derwood in the Atlanta case against 
the fire companies iedioakes pldinly a 
determination to remove insurance from 
its present management and put it 
under the control of federal bureaus, 
he asserted. This would result in chaos 
in the insurance business, and life in- 
surance would be immediately involved. 
He urged that agents support members 
of Congress in getting passed the legis- 





lation eliminating insurance from the 
provisions of the Sherman anti-trust act. 
It is of the utmost importance to life 
agents’ future, he declared. 
Topeka—Dr. David L. MacFarlane, dean 
of Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 


and chairman of the Kansas Board 
spoke Sept. 25. 


poria, 
of social welfare, 


Michigan Association 
Plans to Extend Its Work 


DETROIT—A special committee of 
the Michigan Association of Life Under- 
writers, headed by J. B. Ames, — 
agent of Lincoln National in Detroit, 1 
developing plans for the extending wy 
bership and broadening the activities of 
the association, which include a program 
for interesting agents and managers in 
rural and smaller city areas that have no 
local association. Membership now is 
confined to the members of the affiliated 
local associations. 


Hedges at Kansas Regionals 


It is proposed to hold regional meet- 
ings of the Kansas Life Underwriters 
Association at Wichita and Topeka Oct. 
29 and 30, following the southeast Kan- 
sas sales congress at Chanute Oct. 28. 


Headline speaker will be Herbert A. 
Hedges, Kansas City, newly elected 
president of the National association. 


The Topeka and Wichita asseciations 
will use the headline speakers from the 
Chanute sales congress where possible. 


Plan Joint Meeting in Wichita 
The Wichita Accident & Health As- 
sociation is making tentative plans for 
a public meeting to be addressed by 
EK. H. O’Connor, executive director of 
the Insurance Economics Society. Join- 
ing in sponsoring the meeting would be 
the Sedgwick County Medical Associa- 
tion, Wichita Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, Wichita General Agents & 
Managers Association and Wichita As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 
Bloomington, Ill— A. H. Kahler, sec- 
ond vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies of Indianapolis Life, discussed 
some important trends in life insurance 
selling and a number of sales ideas that 
are being used by successful producers. 
Cleveland—Col. D. Gordon Hunter, 
vice-president and agency manager 
Phoenix Mutual Life, pointed to the mil- 
itary steps to date as only the beginning 
of our war effort. He cautioned against 
the danger of any letup in home front 
efforts. 
Life 
Quarter 
presented to 


memberships in the Women’s 
Million Dollar Round Table were 
Miss Helen B. Rockwell, 


October 1, 


1943 








Hold Back News of Insurers’ 
Bond Buying So as Not to 
Overshadow the Individuals 


In a number of cities the amount of 
the subscriptions of insurance compa- 
nies, particularly the life insurance in- 
stitutions, to the third war loan drive is 
being withheld until the closing days, 
Those managing the campaigns in such 
cities apparently feel that to announce 
the huge subscriptions early in the drive 
would dwarf the amount of purchases 
by individuals and would tend to cause 
the individual to feel that his  partici- 
pation is relatively insignificant and 
that there is not much use in his ex- 
tending himself. Sales to individuals 
have lagged in this drive and that is- 
disappointing, as, of course, one of the 
main purposes of the financing is to 
drain the surplus purchasing power of 
the individuals so as to reduce the in- 
flation menace. 

The fact that life insurance compa- 
nies are able to take up such a large 
proportion of the new debt is a tribute 
to the effectiveness of the professional 
selling organization in the insurance 
field which has been able to induce mil- 
lions of individuals to make this non- 
inflationary investment and thus bring 
to a focus these huge sums which can 
be so easily put to the disposal of the 
Treasury. 


Gustave Simons, attorney of New 
York City, will address the first fall 
meeting of the Pittsburgh Life Insurance 
& Trust Council, Oct. 6. Mr. Simons 
will discuss employe retirement plans. 
Attorneys, tax consultants and account- 
ants have heen invited to attend the 
meeting. 


National Life of Vermont: and Mrs. Rose 
B. Krohngold, Lincoln National Life. 


MeKean County, Pa.—Russel H. Moore, 
Lansing, Mich., general agent for Ohio 
National Life and currently its leading 
producer, spoke at a meeting in Brad- 
ford on present sales onportunities. He 
explained how he uses the telephone for 
making appointments; his one-interview 
sale, and discussed motivation in war- 
time. Reports on the Pittsburgh conven- 
tion were given by Frank Seibert and 
R. S. Deloe. 

Toronto—D. F. Toppin, life manager 
of Prudential of England, has become edi- 
tor of the “Toronto Life Underwriter.” 
He was formerly with Liberty magazine. 
1lt.—Robert A. DuBois, 
manager of S. W. Coe Co., spoke on “Uni- 
form Small Loan Law And How It Oper- 
ates” at the monthly meeting with Glenn 
Schramm, president, presiding. E. E. 
Neff was program chairman. Ralph I. 
Dunlap is secretary 
N. ¥.—L. E. Wood has been 
Vice-president is H. D. 


Jacksonville, 


Winnipeg, 
elected president. 


Kobold; secretary-treasurer, E. F. Rad- 
ely ffe. 
Central Massachusetts—Fall activities 


opened with a luncheon meeting in Wor- 
cester. Charles E. Brewer, Jr., assistant 
superintendent of agencies of Mutual 
Benefit Life, spoke on “This Job of Ours.” 


Milwaukee—Following the resignation 





of T. Westley Tuttle, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, as treasurer, the directors have 


elected Walter Mayer, Mutual Benefit Life, 


to that office. 
Minnesota—The usual sales congress 
will be conducted the coming winter, 


President John Steger announces. It 
probably will be held in March. Whether 
the association will hold an institute at 





Reniius ie Sesued ler 
Birmingham Association 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — A 
Liberator bomber has been chris- 
tened “Birmingham Life Under- 
writers” in honor of the Birming- 
ham Association of Life Under- 
writers for the part it has taken in 
the Third War Loan Drive. 

President Edward Deason, John 
Hancock Mutual Life, presided at 
the dedication of the bomber at 
the Betchel-McCone-Parsons plant 
in Birmingham. 
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the University of Minnesota this winter 
has not been decided. 

Northern New Jersey—Philip J. Tors- 
ney, president, states that members have 
sold to date $1,071,000 in war bonds. It 
is anticipated that the total will reach 
$2,000,000. 

Richmond—Charles D. Ker, chief tax 
expert for the Richmond office of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue explained 
the various tax forms. 

Lincoln, Neb.—Lee Wandling, Omaha 
general agent of Equitable Society, in a 
talk here told life underwriters that 
never has the agent had a more impor- 
tant mission, that upon the men in the 
field depends the continuance of the flow 
of premium dollars into the treasuries of 
the companies, where they are used to 
aid in financing the war and where pri- 
vate enterprise after the war must come 
for money to restore civilian economy 
and production. 

He declared that never before was the 
emotional appeal as connected with sales 
more potent. Unlike other businesses, 
life insurance shelves are stocked with 
merchandise for which there is a demand 
and a sale. 

Columbus, O0.—Clifford H. Orr, Phila- 
delphia general agent National Life of 
Vermont and N. A. L. U. trustee, spoke 
Monday at the first fall meeting on “To- 
day Is Our Day.” 

Oklahoma City—The season opened 
with a meeting attended by more than 
100, including members of the Oklahoma 
Accident & Health Association, who were 
special guests. R. W. Dozier, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; B. Al Irwin, Northwestern 
Mutual, and Tom B. Reed, Great South- 
ern, reported on the convention of the 
National association in Pittsburgh. 


AGENCY NEWS 


Hibbard Agency Honors 
Pacific National Official 


The Wayne E. Hibbard agency of Pa- 
cific National Life in Portland, Ore., held 
a dinner to celebrate a production award 
and to honor Ray H. Peterson, vice- 
president of the company, who spoke on 
“Contribution of Life Insurance to the 
War Effort.” 

Stewart J. Moore, Portland banker, 
spoke on “The Relation of Life Insur- 
ance and Banking”; Arthur B. Baines, 
attorney, on “Simplicity of Life Insur- 
ance Contracts,” and Seth B. Thompson, 
Oregon commissioner, on “The Bever- 
idge Plan and the American Version.” 
Earle C. Miller and Frank M. James of 
the agency also spoke. 

Mr. Peterson announced that the Hib- 
bard agency is leading all agencies of 
the company and that Mr. Hibbard per- 
sonally is leading all agents. Produc- 
tion of the agency so far this year is 
double that for last year. The wives of 
the guests and agents joined in the cele- 
bration, 














Bankers Officials in Columbus 
COLUMBUS, O.—E. M. McConney, 


vice-president, and W. F. Winterble, di- 
rector of agencies, of Bankers Life of 
lowa, spoke at a luncheon meeting of 
the R. J. Johnson agency here. 





H. H. Nunamaker Expands 

H. H. Nunamaker, Cleveland general 
agent of Columbian National Life, has 
moved his offices to larger quarters at 
1105-7 Swetland building. Since Mr. 
Nunamaker became general agent three 
years, he has more than doubled the 
amount of insurance in force in the 
Cleveland territory. He also has built 
up a large volume of accident and health 
premiums, 


Clayton Mammel, home office general 
agent of Farmers & Bankers Life, enter- 
tained his agency with a dinner in rec- 
ognition of production records during 
the preceding quarter. 


Greene Benton, Jr., with New York 
Life in Nashville, Tenn., for 16 years be- 
tore entering service, now with the air 
force in England, has been advanced 
irom captain to major. He entered as a 
first lieutenant. 
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62 Aetna Agents 
Smash the Hoodoo 


In the most successful Hoodoo Day 
in the organization’s history, 62 agents 
of the Aetna Life companies qualified by 
writing 13 or more personal accident ap- 
plications last Aug. 13. 

A number of outstanding records were 
set. R.N. Howes of Des Moines headed 
the list by writing a total of 39 applica- 
tions. Next in line came Thomas P. 
Rutledge, Jr., of Aiken, S. C., with 30 
applications. Robert F. Schneider of 
Buffalo and John W. Norton of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, followed with 27; and 
S. A. Van Dyk of Chicago and Sam 
Goodfriend of Peoria, Ill., wrote 24 ap- 
plications each. The outstanding show- 
ing was due in part to the fact that the 
organization conducted a special, one- 
day campaign, furnishing agents with 
special stationery with which to circular- 
ize prospects, together with a list of 
claims to use in soliciting. 

One of the hardest working agents 
was Clayton Fattey of East Aurora, 
N. Y., who sold 19 policies. Mr. Fattey 
started his day at 3 a.m. by selling non- 


occupational policies to workers just 
coming off the night shift in a war 


plant, and did not conclude his efforts 
until he handed in his last application at 
11:15 p.m. Many of the agents reported 
interesting sales experiences, and large 
numbers of them sold business other 
than accident as a result of their solici- 
tation. 


H. & A. Conference New 
Committees Announced 


New committees of the Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference have 
been announced by O. F. Davis, Illinois 
3ankers Life, conference president. 
A. D. Anderson, Occidental Life, is 
chairman of the agency management 
committee and K, H. O’Connor, Macca- 
bees, heads the home office management 
committees. These two committees have 
charge of special sectional sessions at 
the conference annual meeting. E. A. 
McCord, Illinois Mutual Casualty, is 
chairman of the convention committee. 

Other chairmen are: Blanks, R. H. 
Haffner, Business Men’s’ Assurance; 
education, A. D. Johnson, United, Chi- 
cago; group, H. R. Hill, Provident Life 
& Accident; legal, M. G. Hubbard, Jr., 
Commercial Travelers Mutual Accident; 
legislative, H. O. Fishback, Jr., North- 
ern Life; manual, V. E. Nutt, National 
Travelers Casualty; membership, E. G. 
Trimble, Jr., Employers Reinsurance; 
memorials, J. J. Helby, Federal Casu- 
alty; non-cancellable, K. B. Piper, Provi- 
dent Life & Accident; publicity, J. W. 


W.T. GRANT 


President 


J. C. HIGDON 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales 








Scherr, Jr., Inter-Ocean Casualty; pub- 
lic relations, C. W. Young, Monarch 
Life; taxation, V. J. Skutt, Mutual 
3enefit Health & Accident; underwrit- 
ing, Paul W. Stade, Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty; war policy, C. O. Pauley, 
Great Northern Life. 


Commissioners A. & H. and 
Social Security Committees 
to Meet in Chicago 


The health and accident committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissionerhas scheduled a meeting 
to be held at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, at 9:30 a. m., Oct. 7. The 
subcommittee of the social security com- 
mittee is scheduled to meet at the Edge- 
water Beach at 10:30 a. m., Oct. 5. The 
American Life Convention is holding its 
annual meeting at the Edgewater dur- 
ing the week and the executive commit- 
tee of the insurance commissioners’ as- 
sociation is to be in session at that time. 





San Francisco Congress Nov. 15 

SAN FRANCISCO—Plans are being 
completed for the annual Accident & 
Health Sales Congress here Nov. 15, im- 
mediately preceding the convention of 
the California Association of Insurance 
Agents. C. C. Washburn, Preferred Ac- 
cident, is general chairman. Committee 
chairmen are: G. W. Kemper, Fireman’s 
Fund, speakers; John Casenave, Hart- 
ford Accident, luncheon; R. Marvin 
Greathouse, Connecticut General Life, 
program; and C. V. Chandler, General 
Accident, publicity. 

E. H. O’Connor, executive director In- 
surance Economics Society, is to speak. 
Marshall Goodmanson, Provident Life 
& Accident, is president of the Accident 
& Health Insurance Managers Club of 
San Francisco, which is in charge of the 
congress. 


Forman to New York 

Henry J. Forman, home office acci- 
dent department underwriter of Travel- 
ers, has been transferred to the 55 John 
Street office in New York City. Mr. 
Forman will be associated with Harry 
H. Sutton in charge of accident under- 
writing in metropolitan New York City. 

Prior to going to the home office, 
Mr. Forman served in the cashier’s de- 
partment in Travelers’ branch offices in 
Toronto, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle and Philadelphia. He graduated 
from Syracuse University. 


Costigan Oklahoma Speaker 
OKLAHOMA CITY—R. J. Costigan 
of Kansas City, Missouri manager of 
Business Men’s Assurance and secretary 
of the Producers Round Table of the 


BUSINESS MEN'S 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


National association, was key speaker 
at the season’s opening meeting of the 
Oklahoma Accident & Health Associa- 
tion. He announced that the Producers 
Round Table had doubled its member- 
ship in the last year. 

His subject was salesmanship, which 
he designated as little more than a 
phase of the show business, with the 
prospect’s reception room the stage set- 
ting. The result of the interview will 
depend upon which is the greater show- 
man—the solicitor or the prospect—he 
indicated. 

Two essentials which he cited for a 
successful salesman are positive mental 
attitude and morale, which he defined as 
a definite belief in the agent’s company, 
his business and his knowledge that the 
proposition he is presenting is the proper 
protection his prospect should have. 


Ill. Committee to Meet Oct. 8 


The Illinois accident and health con- 
ference committee appointed recently to 
work out with Insurance Director Paul 
F. Jones a solution to public criticisms 
of accident and health forms and sell- 
ing practices at a meeting Oct. 8 in the 
Chicago Board auditorium will report 
to the larger committee of 25 represent- 
ing all types of accident and health in- 
surers. The small conference commit- 
tee is headed by George F. Manzelmann, 
president of North American Accident. 


Husbands Not “Dependents” 


Husbands 
classed as 


can not be 
under either 


ordinarily 
“dependents” 
group or family expense accident and 
health or hospitalization policies, the 
Michigan department has ruled. 

The ruling states that in some cases 
female employes covered under group 
policies have secured insurance for their 
husbands as dependents but that this is 
not allowable unless the husband actu- 
ally is dependent on the wife by reason 
of physical or mental handicaps. 

A married woman can not sign an 
application for a family expense policy 


NAME 
OR NUMBER? 


Here an agent is a real 





flesh and blood per- 
sonality to everyone 
in the Home Office 
from the office boys 
to the President AND 
—we are not so big 
that anyone on the as- 
sembly line forgets 
that an agent can only 
make his money on de- 
livered policies. That's 
why the app gets 
right-of-way until the 
policy is in the mail 
bag. 


CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of Illinois 
211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
Atrrep MacArtuur, President 
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unless she is actually the head of the 
family. However, it is held that wives 
of men in service may be classed as 
heads of families for the purpose of se- 
curing insurance for themselves and 
their dependents. 





Whitlock San Francisco Supervisor 


Charles S. Whitlock has been ap- 
pointed accident and sickness supervisor 
of Occidental Life of California in San 
Francisco, working with Manager 
Buryl Blevins in recruiting and training 
agents for that department. 

He has represented Occidental Life 
in Beaumont, Tex., since September, 


~ FRATERNALS 











Royal Neighbors 
Buys $2,500,000 
in War Bonds 


A $2,500,000 purchase of U. S. war 
bonds was made by Royal Neighbors of 
America in the third war loan campaign, 
giving the society a grand total of $7,- 
584,750 invested in U. S. government se- 
curities. 

A similar purchase was made last 
April to give the society purchases ag- 
gregating $5,000,000 in the last two war 
loan drives. The $2,500,000 Royal 
Neighbors purchase counted on_ the 
third war loan quota assigned to Rock 
Island, Ill., where the society’s supreme 
office is located. The society's purchase 
was more than a third of Rock Island’s 
quota of $7,112,500, which was sur- 
passed by the city within a few days. 
Royal Neighbors had a division of five 
teams in the Rock Island drive. 


County Fair Contest 
by Fidelity Life 
Proves Great Success 


The Fidelity Life of Fulton, Ill., held a 
unique sales campaign with some very 
impressive results. They were the re- 
sults of imaginary “County Fair” which 
the sales department held for six weeks. 
All representatives were assigned quotas 
based on previous preduction, and each 
had an opportunity to exceed his quota, 
thus gaining additional awards. Rides 
on the “Merry-Go-Round” and “Ferris 
Wheel” for juvenile apps, an opportunity 
to serve as “Livestock Judge,” and a 
“Harness Race” limited to those meet- 
ing certain qualifications, were among 
the many side attractions which made 
the “County Fair” a gala campaign from 
start to finish. 

Total business written during the six 
weeks amounted to $547,950. August 
sales topped all other months of the 
year, going over record-breaking July by 
3%. Indications were that September 
would be an even greater production 
month. 








Pa. Fraternals Support 
Third War Loan Drive 


Subscriptions in third war loan by 
fraternal societies in Pennsylvania to- 
taled $3,482,000 on Sept. 23. Most of 
the subscriptions have been taken by so- 
cieties or federations operating in the 
western section of the state. Protected 
Home Circle of Sharon bought $1,000,- 
000, Greater Beneficial Union of Pitts- 
burgh $750,000; Ladies Catholic Benev- 
olent Association, Erie, $419,000, and 
Artisans Order of Mutual Protection, 
Philadelphia, $300,000. 

Oscar A. Kottler, president of the 
Pennsylvania Fraternal Congress, and 
secretary of Artisans Order, was chair- 
man of the fraternal life division of the 
war finance committee, and has vigor- 
ously promoted bond subscriptions. The 
final total, Mr. Kottler said, should 
reach $5,000,000. Other subscriptions 


include Croatian Fraternal Union, 
$235,000; Serb National Federation, 
$105,000; Greek Catholic Union, $100,000; 
Verhovay Fraternal, $75,000; Catholic 
Knights, $60,000; Maccabees (Pennsyl- 
vania), $25,000; Workingmen’s Bene- 
ficial Union, $10,000; Workingmen’s 
Sick Benefit Federation and the Polish 


Falcons of America, $5,000 each, in 
western Pennsylvania, and, in Phila- 
delphia, Polish Beneficial ‘Association, 


$100,000; Mutual Beneficial Association, 
$50,000, ‘and Russian Brotherhood, $35,- 
000. 





Unity L. & A. Buys Buildings 


Unity Life & Accident has purchased 
two buildings at 624-634 South Warren 
street, Syracuse, N. Y., and will later 
occupy part of the property as its home 
office. Present quarters are in the Mer- 
chants Bank building, with additional 
space in the University building. 

Unity Life & Accident is holding a 
dinner in New York, Oct. 20, for the 
metropolitan area representatives that 
qualified during the July production 
campaign. A number of home office ex- 
ecutives will attend and awards will be 
given for outstanding production. At 
least 75 are expected to be present. 





Lutheran Brotherhood Jubilee 


Herman L. Ekern, president of Lu- 
theran Brotherhood of Minneapolis, and 
former Wisconsin commissioner, was 
guest of honor and principal speaker at 
a banquet in Madison, Wis., for agents 
on the 25th anniversary of the fraternal. 
Olaf Johnson, Westby, Wis., Wisconsin 
general agent and also a former com- 
missioner, was toastmaster and presided 
at the business sessions. Because of 
war conditions, 20 regional meetings are 
being held to observe the silver anniver- 
sary. 





Wife of First President Dies 


Mrs. George W. Howe, 91, died at her 
home in Morrison, Ill., following an ill- 
ness of two weeks. Born on Nov. 6, 1851, 
she married George W. Howe on Feb. 
17, 1870. Two of her nine children sur- 
vive. Besides her children, there are 91 
direct descendents—28 grandchildren, 53 
great grandchildren, and 10 great great 
grandchildren. 

Mr. Howe who died in 1931, was the 
first president of Fidelity Life of Fulton, 
Ill., after it was incorporated in 1896. As 
wife of its first president, Mrs. Howe 
always maintained an active interest in 
it. Until 1930, Mr. and Mrs. Howe, more 
familiarly known to officers and mem- 
bers as “Daddy and Mother Howe,” in- 
stalled most of the officers elected at the 
association conventions. 





Mrs. Iva Denney of Equitable Re- 
serve and I. T. Knutson of Lutheran 
Brotherhood have been awarded the 
Fraternal Insurance Counsellor degree 
by the Fraternal Field Managers As- 
sociation. 

James P. Farrell, vice-president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen, died at his home at Cleve- 
land at the age of 60. A locomotive fire- 
man on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford he joined the Brotherhood in 
1906 and eventually became general 
chairman with jurisdiction over the New 
Haven railroad system. In 1922 he was 
elected a director of the international or- 
ganization. He served as chairman from 
1925 until 1931 when he became vice- 


RECORDS 


Boston Mutual Life—For the first 
eight months the company showed a 
gain in insurance in force of $5,561,193, 
gain from insurance operations of $287,- 
419, and investment gains of $36,160. 

Ohio State Life—Insurance writen in 
Auust was 80% greater than that writ- 
ten in August, 1942. Volume of insur- 
ance now in force is over $120,000,000. 
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Utah Managers Hear Banker 
on Post-War Trends 


SALT LAKE CITY—At the first fall 
meeting of the Utah Life Managers As- 
sociation R. C. Wilson, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Salt Lake 
City, spoke on “What About the Fu- 
ture?” 

“We are talking peace terms and post- 
war plans,” he said, “and these are un- 
doubtedly proper, but there are a lot of 
problems which are going to involve 
the individual in the immediate future, 
and after the war is over. These need 
our serious, conscientious thought. 
When the war is over our assets will be 
depleted by pure destruction of property 
and raw material—human lives and hu- 
man values. We may not be broke, but 
we will be in debt, and the only way we 
will ever get out is through thrift and 
industry. 

“You men are primarily in a business 
which has its sole aim in bringing finan- 
cial happiness to people while they live 
and providing the same thing for their 
dependents when they pass out of this 
world. Federal taxes and national debt 
certainly have a lot to do with what in- 
surance is going to be worth in the years 
ahead. Some have thought that the de- 
sire of the ‘new deal’ is to get control 
of the large insurance companies of this 
country. If this ever comes about, one 
of the greatest agencies for incentive and 
ambition ,the most constructive force 
for financial independence in this coun- 
try, will be destroyed. It will not do 
for any of us to sit supinely by, but to 
lay the foundation for meeting them, 
and combating them now.” 

Lieut. Comm. F. Edward Walker, for- 
mer president, who for the past 16 
months has been in command of the 
naval supply installation at New Cale- 
donia, in the South Pacific, was a guest. 








To Recognize Leader 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Life Man- 
agers Association of Oregon will issue 
an award annually to the most outstand- 
ing full-time agent who is a member of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
Portland and whose manager or general 
agent is a member of the managers’ 
association. The award is to consist of 
a $50 war bond and a prize having an 
approximate value of $50. 





Continue Recruiting Program 


The Wichita General Agents & Mana- 
gers Association opened its fall program 
Sept. 27 continuing the discussions on 
“Recruiting in the Present Day,” with 
Paul Jernigan, Penn Mutual, as discus- 
sion leader. 





Talks on Employe Trusts 


Floyd Shelton, assistant trust officer 
of the Fort Worth National Bank, dis- 
cussed employes’ trusts at the first fall 
meeting of the Fort Worth Life Man- 
agers & General Agents Club. Mem- 
bership of the group is now 98% of 
potential. 


Honor eae in October 


At the personal request of President 
C. R. Boardman, now 83, who has 
headed the company since it was founded 
35 years ago, agents of Wisconsin Na- 
tional Life are dedicating their October 
production to G. A. L’Estrange, vice- 
president in charge of agencies. 

He has been with the company seven 
years. When he joined it, the accident 
and health premiums were $108,800; now 
they are $320,880. In life insurance in 
force it had $37,175,000. On Aug. 31, 
1943, the amount was $46,673,000 and 
bids fair to be considerably over $47,- 
000,000 by the end of 1943. Mr. L’Es- 
trange has worked in the accident and 
health department from the first, in the 
life department only a little over two 
years. 
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Make War-Time Economies Lasting 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 








even better results than under life insur- 


ance. 
Many companies are finding that a 


campaign for the payment of premiums 


on an annual basis is meeting great suc- 
cess. The approach varies from a 
stuffer with a premium notice to a per- 
sonal letter. 

Extension agreements should be re- 
served for bad times. 

Less effort is required these days 


along conservation lines and many com- 
panies have reduced personally written 
letters to multigraph letters or printed 
forms; they have reduced the number of 
letters written and have eliminated 
forms and simplified their systems. 
Connecticut General has a four stub 
addressograph form and when it discon- 
tinued the second notice it used that 
stub as a notice to the agent. It is 
given to him on the 29th day after the 


‘due date. 


Several companies are allowing pre- 
miums to be accepted without any evi- 
dence of insurability if paid within a few 
days after the end of the grace period. 
Most of them satisfy themselves that the 
insured is still alive. 

Mr. Skilton referred to the fact that 
Home Life mails 12 notices at one time 
in connection with monthly premium 
policies. That, he said, should help to 
make the monthly premium business 
economical to handle. 

“Why check consignments of receipts 
in the field?” he asked. 

Mr. Skilton expressed the belief that 
many records and reports could be dis- 
pensed with but apparently companies 
have not made progress in this direc- 
tion. 

Many companies report that premium 
reports have been changed from daily to 
two, three or four a week. Some com- 
panies have extended the use of punch 
card accounting and billing systems and 
have transferred some work from the 
field to the home office as a result. One 
company pays commissions at the home 
office. 


Home Office Concentration 


Most companies concentrate in their 
home office practically all of the work 
on government allotment cases and pol- 
icies under the civil relief act. Many 
companies have established war service 
bureaus. One company has adopted the 
practice of having its branch offices en- 
dorse policies for loans. This company 
has also simplified its audit system. On 
a certain date a branch sends to the 
home office a list of all receipts on hand. 
The home office checks it. 

Secretarial assistance to agents should 
be reduced. A private office and a pri- 
vate secretary are justifiable only for a 
most unusual agent. There should be a 
greater attempt made to determine what 
amount of service an agent is entitled to. 

Some of the companies have been 
compelled to retain married women, to 
rehire married women who left when 
married, employ part time help, elimi- 
nate the rule permitting no relative to 
be employed, to seek office workers 
among the higher age groups. Some of 
the ways in which the help is found are: 
Advertising, circularizing policyholders, 
having the agency act as an employ- 
ment agency, contacting personal 
friends of agents and to have local 
members of the L.O.M.A. refer help 
which is not needed. 

One company that pays its branch of- 
fice salaries from its home office pays 
its overtime from the field. That gets 


the money to the employes more 
quickly and should help in keeping 
down complaints. Some companies 


have been able to make both temporary 
and permanent transfers of clerks be- 
tween their branches. This gives the 
girls a temporary trip to another city 
With expenses paid and makes a hit. 

The companies should anticipate a 
longer work week than 40 hours as the 
general iabor situation becomes more 
critical. 

The size and frequency of agency bul- 


letins could be reduced and some of 
them could be eliminated. 

One company has prepared a series 
of specimen letters covering 90 to 95% 
of the letters that a cashier might have 
to dictate. 


Praises Proposed 
Statement Form 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
Expenses such as agency allowance will 
fall into the insurance allocation. Other 
expenses will not be so readily allocable 
and the Golden Rule of allocation will 
have to be applied. 


LAING FOR NEW FORM 








Charles B. Laing, supervisor of Pru- 
dential, also expressed the belief that 
any revision along the lines suggested 
by the joint committee of the Life 
Presidents Association and American 
Life Convention will go a long way 
toward overcoming the difficulties en- 
countered in making the present ex- 
pense figures usable. He declared that 
some companies are reluctant to spend 
the necessary money to determine fig- 
ures which can be used for expense con- 
trol. If the annual statement blank is 
changed in form so as to enable compa- 
nies to produce at little additional cost 
statement expense figures which can at 
the same time be used for management 
purposes an important step toward the 
goal of lower costs will have been 
taken. 

It is rather generally, he said, the con- 
cept that the allocation of expenses for 
the annual statement is a separate anal- 
ysis of expenses and in its entirety it 
serves no purpose other than to produce 
statement figures. Many believe that 
any expense work, beyond that required 
by the books, is a  super-refinement 
which can be abandoned at the slight- 
est sign of the need for economy. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Laing said, the 
most valuable contributions arising from 
expense work have been produced as a 
result of extra curricular studies. 


Subdividing Expenses 


The greatest objection to the state- 
ment blank in its present form is that no 
single criterion can be used when sub- 
dividing expenses. The blank, he said, 
includes a_ strange conglomeration of 
items. For example, one item purports 
to represent the total of all expenses 
paid for the investigation and settlement 
of policy claims, another requires show- 
ing the total branch office cost, while a 
third is for total telegram charges. This 
leads to the greatest inconsistencies 
among companies in the treatment of 
telegram costs incurred by branch offices 
in their handling of claims. The same 
difficulty arises in classifying more im- 
portant items such as the salaries of a 
home office claim department which 
might be included with equal propriety 
in the claim item or in the line for home 
office salaries. 

The only complete solution is to make 
it possible to use a single criterion in 
subdividing expenses, he asserted. This 
can be accomplished by limiting the 
classification to items differing one from 
another only as to the nature of the ex- 
pense involved, by requiring a complete 
functional distribution of expenses, or 
by some two-way distribution which 
combines the other two methods. The 
last of the three choices has the most ad- 
vantages, he contended. 


Insurance and Investments 


If the subdivision of expenses into in- 
surance and investments were included 
as part of the functional distribution on 
the disbursement page, he said, the 
source of the expense figure shown in 
the gain and loss exhibit will be imme- 


diately recognized. Mr. Laing recom- 
mended eliminating separate lines for 
expense of investigation and settlement 
of policy claims, for compensation of 
managers and agents not paid by com- 
missions for services in obtaining new 
insurance, for agency supervision and 
traveling expenses of supervisors and 
for branch office expenses. The ex- 
penses now charged to these categories 
would be distributed by type of expense 
and allocated to the proper disbursement 
line. There would have to be a separate 
line for such expenses as the cost of 
obtaining transcripts of death records 
and expense allowances paid to general 
agents. Most of the remaining items re- 
quire classification only as to the nature 
of the expense. The present item for 
home office salaries would be called sim- 
ply “salaries” so that it might provide 
for both home office and field remunera- 
tion other than commissions. Likewise 
items such as rent, traveling expense, 
telegrams and postage would be all in- 
clusive. 

Fees paid for inspection reports on 
new business applicants now shown as 
“inspection of risks” would be included 
in a new item for all such fees irrespec- 
tive of the purpose for which the re- 
ports were to be used. Certain items 
such as legal expenses, advertising and 
investment expenses of a quasi func- 
tional nature would be expenses to 
which charges would be made only for 
expenses which could not be charged 
elsewhere. The expense of mortgage 
loan branch offices would be allocated to 
the various disbursement lines according 
to the type of expense involved. Three 
expense items—printing and stationery, 
company owned cafeterias and real es- 
tate expenses—require departure from 
the classification of expenses by type. 
Companies doing their own _ printing 
should show for printing and stationery 
the complete functional charge for all 
printing activities including the proper 
portion of all disbursement items and 
company owned cafeterias should be 
treated the same way. 

Under the 1942 revenue act life com- 
panies are allowed a deduction for in- 
come tax purposes of all real estate ex- 
penses with certain adjustments because 
of a company’s occupancy of its own 
buildings. Companies are permitted, 
however, to take credit only up to cer- 
tain specified limits for other investment 
expenses if any part of such expenses 
represents a portion of the general ex- 
pense. It is, therefore, desirable to in- 
clude in the real estate item all expenses 
which are obviously real estate. There 
is a danger, nevertheless, that any at- 
tempt to increase the total of real estate 
expenses by the inclusion of doubtful 
items may raise questions as to the 
validity of the whole deduction for in- 
come tax purposes. 


L.O.M.A. Parley 
Held in Chicago 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
knowledge the value of cooperative re- 
search in our specialized field of man- 
agement. 

“This association is primarily a co- 
operative management research organ- 
ization. .. I doubt if there is any other 
industry which so consistently adheres 
to the ideal that what is good for the 
business as a whole promotes the inter- 
ests of each individual company. It is 
this spirit which has made it possible 
for all of us to benefit by the best think- 
ing and research to be found in our 
business.” 





Mr. Slimmon mentioned how the 
L. O. M. A. had cooperated with sev- 
eral governmental agencies and dis- 


closed that, in the field of long-range 
planning, “your officers and staff have 
discussed the necessity to be prepared in 
the help of such post-war problems as: 
continued collaboration with govern- 
mental agencies on activities within our 
field, such as employment of veterans, 
including the disabled; assimilating our 


own returned veterans; the necessity for 
continuing attention to operating costs; 
adjustments to meet probable reduction 
in new business for a period following 
the close of the war; utilizing develop- 
ments which have come more rapidly 
because of the impetus of the war in 
such fields as office machinery, training, 
substitute materials and the like.” 

Among the problems which personnel 
managers faced last year, said Mr. Slim- 
mon, was loss of employes. Employe 
terminations in the companies ranged up 
to 10 times the number experienced in 
the years before the war. To meet this 
situation, top management has had to 
eliminate work valuable in long-range 
planning but not vital to current opera- 
tions and has streamlined many neces- 
sary procedures. 

A second problem was created by re- 
strictions in the hiring of new employes, 
said Mr. Slimmon, and “to us, it means 
that we must operate with fewer new 
employes than we need.” 

Regulations of the federal government 
designed to control working hours and 
rates of pay have created a third type 
of problem, said Mr. Slimmon. “The 
making of some changes has been man- 
datory and others which company man- 
agements have wished to make have 
required the approval of one or more 
governmental agencies.” 

A fourth problem, said Mr. Slimmon, 
has been that of fluctuation in work and 
this has been met by a continuous re- 
assignment of duties and changes in the 
number of employes available to do it. 

One of the L. O. M. A. papers that 
was closely followed and which the 
members will desire to read carefully in 
printed form was that of Logan J. 
Massee of the planning department of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life on “Payroll 
Accounting Systems Utilizing Various 
Types of Equipment.” It is certain that 
after the war the life insurance com- 
panies will be in the market for a va- 
riety of mechanical equipment and Mr. 
Massee described some of the machines 
that reduce the operations necessary in 
handling the increasing number of pay- 
roll deductions, overtime payments, etc. 

Employers are faced today with intri- 
cate and involved payroll operations and 
systems have been developed to reduce 
these many complexities. The operation 
requirements in connection with payroll 
fall into the fundamental stages of pre- 
preparation, calculation, recording and 
disbursements and Mr. Massee devoted 
most of his attention to the recording of 
payroll. 

He mentioned the payroll system de- 
vised by the Addressograph Company 
whereby the normal earnings and de- 
ductions are embossed on plates which 
carry the identifying information. With 
the use of these plates, the complete pay- 
roll sheet and earnings record may be 
posted for the normal elements in the 
payroll. It is then necessary to add pay- 
roll figures only for earnings beyond the 
normal. 

In one of the navy department offices, 
he said, the amounts are punched on 
plates as well as embossed on them and 
in one operation these amounts are 
listed and added. This sort of equip- 
ment will be immensely valuable after 
the war to insurance companies, he said. 

The National Cash Register Company 
is manufacturing a payroll machine that 
permits the simultaneous writing of sev- 
eral records at one time, each record be- 
ing an original rather than a carbon 
print. 

Eugene J. Benge, Chicago manage- 
ment engineer, discussed the technical 
aspects of merit rating and job evalua- 
tion, a work in which he has long been 
engaged. He said that office manage- 
ment has utilized merit rating for three 
or four decades but little real progress 
has been made in that time. On the 
other hand, job evaluation has made 
great strides. He said recent rulings 
of the War Labor Board and of the 
Treasury Department have accented the 
desirability of job classification, merit 
rating, and incentive pay systems. The 
effect probably will be felt long after 
the war is over. 
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Branch Rickey at 
Equitable Rally 


NEW YORK—With patriotic appeal 
to fight the war to an uncompromised, 
victorious finish at a meeting touching 
off Equitable Society's October “Carry- 
on-to-Victory Campaign,’ Sept. 28, sev- 
eral hundred _ representatives were 
aroused to a high point of enthusiasm by 
the address of Branch Rickey, president 
Brooklyn Baseball Club. Following an 
introduction by Vice-president W. J. 
Graham, Mr. Rickey discarded his pre- 
pared address and thrilled his audience 
with a telling appeal to support the men 
on the fighting fronts through equal 
valor on the home front and through a 
willingness to pay the price of victory 
through sacrifice, unmitigated toil and 
self-denial. 


General Agent Noel Maxey of Brook- 


lyn presided. He called on Agency 
Manager Milton Herzberg, chairman of 
the campaign committee, to outline the 


objectives of the October campaign. 

Mr. Herzberg said the committee had 
set $20,000,000 of insurance (double the 
amount of the New York agents’ third 
war bond sales) as the quota for the 
department in October, an objective 
which he said would only require $25,- 
000 of insurance from each representa- 
tive. “The story of what we do in 
October,” said Mr. Herzberg, “‘will be 
heard around the world, bringing cour- 
age and inspiration to Equitable men in 
service on all fronts.” 

Mr. Graham congratulated the New 
York department on its effective work 
in the Third War Loan drive, which i 
conjunction with the sales efforts of the 
home office force had resulted in sales 
approximating $10,000,000. Referring to 
the outlook for the October campaign, 
he pointed to the gain of 43% in new 
paid business for July, August and Sep- 
tember over the same months of last 
year, and stated that the New York City 
representatives in collaboration with 
Equitable representatives everywhere 


would during the next 30 days be en- 
gaged in an effort to safeguard the 
American home while contributing to 


the government's war chest. 


Sis Hoffman Featured 
in “Read” Magazine 

CINCINNATI—Sis 
Central’s million dollar 
is the subject of an article 
tember Read. It is an interview 
Mrs. Hoffman in which she tells about 
her start in the business under the tute- 
lage of the late John L. Shuff, Union 
Central general agent. Ninety percent 
of her business is with women, Mrs. 
Hoffman says. The article tells how 
Mrs. Hoffman applied for a job selling 
insurance. 

Studying Shuff’s technique closely, 
Mrs. Hoffman tried to imitate him, 
he was the first Union Central agent 
who produced a million a year in new 
business. Mrs. Hoffman tells how at 
first she took the easiest path, writing 
small ordinary life policies on men, 
women and children. Then she con- 
ceived the idea of underwriting women 
who control more than half the nation’s 
purchasing power. She selected a list 
of Cincinnati’s wealthiest women. Us- 
ing what she calls her “one-track mind” 
she made her first call one evening. Mrs. 
Hoffman, the mother of two children, 
discovered in her prospect a community 
of interest who wanted “to be reassured 
that my children, my grandchildren, and 
[ will be protected for life.” Her first 
big policy was sold to this rich woman 
and she decided that in the future each 
case would require special strategy. 

She says she is bewildered when she is 
confronted by insurance experts but she 
believes in life insurance, she talks it, 
sleeps it, and knows nothing else. This 
woman agent is the best pep speaker in 
the Union Central and is in demand at 
all staff meetings and company confer- 
ences, the article comments. 
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War Fund 
Fred 
Portland general agent 


Plans for the National 
drive in Maine are being made by 

Jordan (left), 
Union Mutual 
chairman of thé 
chest of Greater 
W. Smith (center), 


Life, who is general 


community and war 
Portland; Lawrence 
Portland general 


Tex. Would Collect Tax on 
Renewal Premiums Where 
Companies Have Quit State 


Texas has a right to collect unpaid 


premium taxes on renewal premiums 
paid on policies written in Texas by 
companies that subsequently withdrew 


Robertson 
invest 
Texas 


from the state because of the 
law, which compels companies to 
a large share of their reserves on 


business in Texas investments, O. P. 
Lockhart, Texas life insurance com- 
missioner, has been advised by the at- 


The opinion also holds 
is entitled to collect re- 
newal premiums on business written in 
Texas and later transferred to compa- 
nies not operating in Texas. 

It is estimated that something in ex- 


torney general. 
that the state 


cess of $1,000,000 in back taxes would 
be obtained if the state were able to 
collect the entire tax. However, there 


is grave doubt of the constitutionality of 


the attempt. Nearly all the companies 
involved got out of Texas before the 
effective date of the 1909 law, which 
would have forced them to agree to pay 
taxes on all renewal business even 
though they should withdraw later from 
the state. 

The United States Supreme Court 
upheld a similar, Tennessee law some 
time ago but the opinion in that case 


pointed out that the companies had, as 
a condition of being licensed, agreed to 
pay taxes on all renewals on Tennessee 
business and drew a distinction between 
that situation and a prior case where 
the companies had not so bound them- 
selves. The inference was that unless 
a company had in effect contracted to 
pay taxes on renewal premiums, it could 
not be required to pay them after it had 
withdrawn from the state. 


Rawdon W. Myers, vice-president and 
comptroller of the Aetna Life companies, 


observed his 35th anniversary with the 
organization. Mr. Myers was elected 
to his present position in 1929. He is 


president of the Governmental Research 


Institute, Inc. 


Life of Vermont, cam- 
paign chairman of the Cumberland 
county drive, and Rolland E._ Irish, 
president Union Mutual Life and state 
campaign chairman of the state war 
chest which represents the National 
War Fund in Maine. 


IN U. S. WAR SERVICE 


agent National 





Clyde B. Gordon, agency secretary oi 
Monarch Life, has entered the navy as 
a lieutenant (j.g.) and reported for duty 
at Fort Schuyler, N. Y. During his ab- 
sence his work will be carried on by 
Helen Berryman, who has had 12 years 
insurance experience and has been sec- 
retary and assistant to R. C. Laub, vice- 
president and agency manager, for seven 
years. 

Travelers’ fifth “honor 
names of 3,008 persons, including agents, 
salaried field representatives and home 
office workers, who are now in service. 
Thirteen Travelers men have been killed 
in service, nine reported missing in 
action, and five are prisoners of war. 

Ray Buvid, special agent of Bankers 
Life of Iowa in Milwaukee, has been 
commissioned an ensign in the nz aval re- 
serve. He is widely known as “Buzz” 
to gridiron followers, having g 


roll” lists the 


rained na- 
tional recognition as a forward passing 
halfback on Marquette University teams 
a few years ago. 

John Ford, formerly chief accident 
and health underwriter of Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, who entered the army about 
a year ago, has been commissioned a 
second lieutenant and assigned to the 
adjutant general’s department at Ft. 
Washington, Md. 


Zone 1 Commissioners Meet 


The commissioners of Zone 1 
meeting in Providence Wednesday at 
the state house. The day was closed 
with a clambake at the Squantum Club. 
J. Austin Carroll of Rhode Island was 
the host commissioner. 


held 





Conover to Security Mutual 


Security Mutual Life of Binghamton 
has appointed John H. Conover assistant 
manager of the accident and health de- 
partment at the home office. Mr. Con- 
over was previously associated with the 
1ead office of the Loyalty group and has 
had sales, underwriting and claims ex- 
perience. 


October 1, 


1943 


Problems of 
Lengthened Work 
Week Outlined 


Problems of a work week longer than 
40 hours were considered by Miss Ma- 
rion A. Bills, assistant secretary of 
Aetna Life, in an address at the con- 
ference of the Life Office Management 
Association in Chicago. 

In lengthening hours, Miss Bills said, 
three questions should be considered: 
(1) how many hours can be worked ef- 
fectively on clerical jobs without the 
fatigue factor cutting general efficiency: 
(2) what is the cost to the company 
of lengthened hours; and (3) will the 
lengthening of hours release persons for 
war work? 

Surveys taken and careful records of 
job production covering the period in 
1941 when companies were on a shorter 


hour week up to the present longer 
hour week schedule, show that “there 
would seem to be no fatigue factor 


which needs to be seriously considered 
in a moderate lengthening of work 
hours.” 


Undesirable Fatigue 

Regarding even longer work weeks, 
Miss Bills stated: “The great probabil- 
ity is that hours which approach 50, 
even when clerical work is involved, do 
produce an undesirable fatigue.” 

Miss Bills expressed doubt that in- 
surance companies can absorb without 
a substantial increase in cost ratio the 
part of the cost represented by the extra 
half-time pay involved in all hours over 
40. 

“The third consideration in length- 
ening hours is: can manpower be re- 
leased?” Miss Bills continued. “It was 
the general opinion of Hartford com- 


panies that few, if any, persons could 
be released at the time hours were 
lengthened but they did befieve that 


there might be restricted replacements, 
and this is exactly what happened.” 


A.L.C. Election 
This Year Not 
Pre-Ordained 


The election of officers and new mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the 
American Life Convention at the Chi- 
cago meeting next week is not the pre- 
ordained matter that it has been in pre- 
vious years. Because of the possibility 
that the whole setup of the A.L.C. may 
be revised and the executive committee 
expanded from six members and_ the 
president to nine and the president, the 
new slate will not be determined until 
discussions are held during the course 
of the convention. 

Under ordinary circumstances L. D. 
Cavanaugh, president of Federal Life, 
would be elected president as he is the 
senior retiring member of the executive 





committee. The others whose terms 
expire are Julian Price, president of 
Jefferson Standard Life, and L. F. Lee, 


president of Occidental Life of Raleigh. 

The three members whose terms ex- 
pire in 1944 are A. J. McAndless, presi- 
dent Lincoln National Life, and imme- 


diate past president A. L. James A 
McLain, president Guardian Life, and 
Claris Adams, president Ohio State 
Life. 


Larson, Fla., Commissioner, 
to Seek Reelection 


rALLAHASSEE, FLA.— J. Edwin 
Larson, state treasurer and insurance 
commissioner, will not run for the 


United States Senate to succeed Claude 
Pepper, but has announced that he wil 
ask reelection to his present office. He 
cites as a part of his service at the head 
of the insurance Pretienciecanl the reduc- 
tion of workmen’s compensation 
every vear he has been in office. 


rates 
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Mrs. Grace McCurdy Heads N.F'..C. 








Win the War Is 
First Activity 
of Fraternals 


Fuller Participation by 
Individuals Is Aim 
of Administration 


By DALE R. SCHILLING 


Every other consideration in organized 
fraternalism in the ensuing year will be 
made secondary to that of winning the 
war. Without victory there would be 
no fraternalism. The principles of char- 
ity, brotherly love and tolerance which 
are fundamental in fraternalism do not 
thrive in a fully regimented state. 

Fraternal lodges have been very active 
in the war effort, as a rule, in the 22 
months since Pearl Harbor, yet some- 
thing remains to be desired in the par- 
ticipation of individual members. Prob- 
ably no group like the organized frater- 
nal penefit societies is able to appeal so 
strongly to members. Certainly the 
policyholders of old line life companies 
do not have the close, personal interest 
in the affairs of their companies that 
fraternal members have in their societies. 
There is a powerful medium here for 
nationalism and all-out war effort that 
is not being overlooked by the N. F. C. 
leaders in convention at Cleveland. 


To Amplify War Effort 


The new administration of the con- 
eress may be expected to conduct an in- 
tensive campaign among state fraternal 
congresses and member societies to in- 
duce greater purchase of war bonds and 
stamps, and also for much fuller taking 
part in Red Cross work, civilian defense, 
scrap drives, contributions of money, 
time and effort to U.S.O., participation in 
more direct war work in industrial plants 
where that is possible in order to relieve 
the manpower shortage that is develop- 
ing due to the necessity of withdrawing 
many younger men tor combat war 
training and service, and the myriad 
other civic activities having to do with 
winning the war. 

_A project in which Mrs. Grace W. Mc- 
Curdy, Royal Neighbors, the new 
N. F. C. president, is keenly interested 
is the establishment of day nurseries to 
care for children of women who work 
in war plants. Mrs. McCurdy in her 
own society has been instrumental in 
the setting up of many such nurseries 
and it is likely will stress this activity 
in her visits during the ensuing year with 
state congresses and societies. 

Situation May Become Worse 


Many younger mothers whose hus- 
bands could not secure deferment have 
been forced to seek employment because 
the assignment of pay was not sufficient 
tor a living income, and with the pend- 
ing threat to draft older fathers who 
have children born well before Pearl 
Harbor, it is possible many more women 
will have to seek eniployment and will 
be faced with the problem of having 
their children cared for during their 
working hours. 

N. F. C. societies and individual mem- 
bers may be expected during the year to 
continue and carry on to a higher level 
ot accomplishment and success the stud- 
les and experiments in modernizing sales 
and office methods which have been ini- 
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New President 
Has Made Brilliant 
Mark as Executive 








MRS. GRACE W. MeCURDY 


Mrs. Grace W. McCurdy, the new 
president of the National Fraternal 
Congress, has earned an enduring place 
in fraternalism by sheer executive abil- 
ity. She is supreme oracle of Royal 
Neighbors, Rock Island, Ill, and has 
been an active fraternal worker for 28 
years. 

In this time she has made many valu- 
able and outstanding contributions to 
the progress, stability and prestige of 
the legal reserve fraternal life insurance 
system, first as a leader in her own so- 
ciety and later as an_ indefatigable 
worker in the N. F. C. 

Mrs. McCurdy has been N.I.C. vice- 
president for the term 1942-1943. For 
two years previously she was a member 
of the executive committee. Mrs. Mc- 
Curdy played a prominent part in 
affairs of the Presidents’ Section of the 
congress, having been its president for 
the 1942-43 term after filling the offices 
of vice-president and secretary-treasurer 
in the two preceding years. 

The step that was to bring wide rec- 
ognition to Mrs. McCurdy in the fra- 
ternal insurance field was taken in Iowa 
in 1915 when she became a member of 
Royal Neighbors, affiliating with Eliza- 
beth Smith camp No. 1515 of Des 
Moines in which she still holds mem- 
bership. For 12 years she served in 
all offices of her camp. 

She went into field work with Royal 
Neighbors as a district deputy in Iowa 
from 1921, serving to 1924. In May, 
1927, she became a supreme officer of 
the society, being appointed a member 
of the board of supreme auditors. She 
occupied that post until February, 1928, 
when she was elevated to the board of 
supreme managers, her tenure in this 
office being 10 years. In January, 1938, 
she was appointed supreme oracle to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Mrs. Mary E. Arnholt of Rock Island. 
Her election for her first full term of 
four years as supreme oracle occurred 
in 1941. 

Mrs. McCurdy, a native of Tazewell 
county, Ill., has resided in Iowa for 35 
years. She made her home in Des 


Moines for 30 years and has lived in 
Bettendorf, Ia., a suburb of Davenport, 
just across the Mississippi river from 
the Royal Neighbors supreme office in 
Rock Island, Ill., for five years. 


Pakes New Head 
of the Actuaries 
Section 


Eugene V. Pakes, actuary of Wood- 
men Circle, Omaha, was elected presi- 
dent of the Fraternal Actuarial Associ- 
ation at the annual meeting held in 
conjunction with the N.F.C. gathering. 
Mr. Pakes for a number of years has 
been the secretary. He succeeds Irwin 
W. Smith, actuary of A.O.U.W. of 
North Dakota, Fargo. 

Harmon I. Taylor, consulting actuary, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., becomes vice-presi- 
dent; M. L. Ridgeway, Equitable Re- 
serve, secretary; James <A. Blaha, 
Woodmen Circle, treasurer; R. D. Tay- 
lor, consulting actuary, Cedar Rapids. 
proceedings editor, and Miss Frances 
D. Partridge, Woman’s Benefit, re- 
elected librarian. 

Council Is Elected 

The council consists of Frank H. Lee, 
Woman’s Benefit; Joseph E. Reault, 
Maccabees; Richard A. Anderson, Pro- 
tected Home Circle, and Frank J. Ga- 
dient, Modern Woodmen. 

Several splendid papers were read and 
discussed at the meeting, including a 
study of the Guertin bills by D. D. 
Macken, W.O.W., Omaha, and com- 
ment on the training of an actuary by 
Dr. Carl H. Fischer of the department 
of mathematics, University of Michigan. 
R. E. Lane, Flitcraft Company, spoke 
on computation of cash values in ac- 
cordance with standard non-forfeiture 
laws, and Mr. Reault reported for the 
committee on education. 





Farrar Newberry Placed 
in Line for President 





Election of Farrar W. Newberry, 
president of Woodmen of the World of 
Omaha, as vice- 
president of the 
National Fraternal 
Congress places 
him in line for the 
presidency nex t 
year. It is the 
custom to elevate 
the vice-president. 

He is a very 
able man who has 
great prestige 
among N. F. C. 
members, as a 
business and civic 
leader in Omaha, 
and elsewhere in 
the country. 

Mr. Newberry, a native of Gurdon, 
Ark., is 56 years of age and has been 
connected with W.O.W. of Omaha 
about 30 years. His experience basically 
is in the field, where he started in Ar- 
kansas after some time as a_ school 
teacher following graduation from Van- 
derbilt. He was acting professor of 
history in University of Arkansas, then 
studied law and was admitted to the bar 
and practiced before joining W.O.W. 


Head Counsel for Arkansas 





F. W. Newberry 


He became head counsel for Arkan- 
sas in 1915, state manager in 1918, serv- 
ing until 1935, then a director in 1932. 
Moving to Omaha he served in various 
departments, especially in field work. In 
1937 he was elected secretary at the head 
office and became president March 22, 
1943. Mr. Newberry has written sev- 
eral books and has been very active in 
civic work. He is a past public rela- 
tions chairman of N.F.C. and for two 
terms has been on the executive com- 
mittee. 


Competent Leaders 
Assure Strong 
Administration 


Farrar Newberry 
Named Vice-president at 
Parley in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND—Mrs. Grace W. Mc- 
Curdy, head of Royal Neighbors, Rock 
Island, Ill., was elected president of the 
National Fraternal Congress at the an- 
nual meeting and war-time conference 
here this week. 

Farrar Newberry, president Wood- 
men of the World, Omaha, was elevated 
from the executive committee to vice- 
president. In the N.F.C. tradition, this 
means he will become president next 
year. The two new officers represent 
the best in fraternal society manage- 
ment talent and their selection assures 
that the N.F.C. will have wise direc- 
tion during the next two years, a pe- 
riod that it is conceded here might de- 
velop some serious threats and critical 
problems. 

Dominant in the deliberations loomed 
the possibility of the Wagner-Murray 
social security amplification bill being 
passed by Congress. 


Greetings Extended 


Greetings were extended at the first 
general session Wednesday by F. L. 
Hogg, associate general counsel Life 
Presidents Association; Henry V. De- 
ville, Catholic Order of Foresters, Can- 
ton, O., president Ohio Fraternal Con- 
gress, and Frank E. Hand, president 
Cauadian Fraternal Association, Toron- 
to. Mr. Hand formerly headed Inde- 
pendent Order of Foresters for many 
years. Mrs. McCurdy responded. 

It would seem to be to the common 
advantage of old line and fraternal life 
insurance companies to be on the alert 
to analyze and study provisions of the 
Wanger-Dingell bill in Congress to 
widen social security, Ralph H. Kastner, 
associate counsel American Life Con- 
vention, declared in extending greetings 
of that organization. 

“A program of this broader character, 
once entered upon, can never be aban- 
doned, so that time now consumed in 
pondering the social philosophy of legis- 
lation of this time will almost certainly 
be well spent,” he said. 

This is a most crucial period in his- 
tory. The tragedy of the time is that 
Americans who were born free can pre- 
serve this freedom only with a great 
sum of sacrifice of the finest youth, 
natural resources, civil liberties and 
money. The fraternals were founded upon 
the spirit of brotherhood for which the 
Allies are fighting. Both fraternals and 
old line companies long have closely 
cooperated, and they are continuing to 
do so in combating inflation by invest- 
ments of all kinds which make a defi- 
nite and tangible contribution to pres- 
ervation of the American way of life, 
as well as furnishing the bone and 
sinew for furthering the American 
fight for victory in the war. They 
have helped to finance the war effort by 
the purchase of billions of war bonds. 

The societies, he concluded, as well as 
old line companies have written a splen- 
did chapter in American history by 
their assistance to the widowed and be- 
reaved, and by assuaging suffering and 
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State Organization 
Meeting Proves 
Little N.F.C. 


Many National Leaders 
on Program—De Ville Is 
New President 


Henry V. DeVille, Sr., of Canton, O., 
district supervisor of Catholic Order of 
Foresters, was elevated to president of 
the Ohio Fraternal Congress at the an- 
nual meeting Saturday and Sunday in 
Cleveland preceding the opening of the 
National Fraternal Congress. He suc- 
ceeds A. W. Franklin, secretary of 
United Commercial Travelers, Colum- 
bus, who becomes executive committee 
chairman. 

The Ohio congress advanced its 
meeting date a month in order to make 
it possible for members to attend the 
N.F.C. gathering and—it was hoped—to 
secure some of the national speaking 
talent for the program. This wish was 
lavishly fulfilled, for there were the im- 
mediate past president, present incum- 
bent and president-to-be available to 
speak and various others. 

R. L. Kester, Maccabees, Toledo, be- 
comes first vice-president; John Balthes, 
Transylvania Saxon, Cleveland, second 
vice-president; F. C. Jacobs, Aid Asso- 
ciation for Lutherans, Cleveland, treas- 


urer; Robert S. Cox, regional manager 
Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics, reelected secretary; F. W. 


Ehrick, Independent Order of Forest- 
ers, Cleveland, master-at-arms. 
Notables Attending 

A number of society chiefs were 
present at the opening meeting Satur- 
day morning. These included Norton J. 
Williams, Equitable Reserve, N.F.C. 
president; Mrs. Grace W. McCurdy, 
Royal Neighbors, who later was elected 
N.F.C. president, and Farrar W. New- 
berry, Woodmen of the World, Omaha. 
F. B. Mallett, supreme guardian, and 
W. R. Cubbon, supreme vice-president 
Protected Home Circle, and Foster F. 


Farrell, N.F.C. manager, also were 
there. 
Robert S. Cox, congress secretary, 


presented to President Franklin a gavel 
made by children of Junior Order 
United American Mechanics home at 
Tiffin, O. 

President Franklin in his annual re- 
port mentioned passage of the Ohio law 
authorizing fraternals to write nonmedi- 
cal insurance. He said four things jus- 
tify fraternalism today: (1) It is based 
on the experience of a common pain 
and suffering; (2) It is based on com- 
mon interest; (3) It is based on com- 
mon belief and intellectual sympathy; 
(4) It is based on “hearts in tune,” 
upon a love of mankind, upon the faith 
and charity of Christianity. 


Others on Program 


Mrs. McCurdy, President Williams 
and Manager Farrell were introduced 
and spoke briefly. Homer Trantham, 
Columbus, secretarv Ohio Insurance 
Federation, who helped to secure pas- 
sage of the nonmedical and other bills, 
was introduced and talked on legisla- 
tion. 

Farrar Newberry gave an address on 
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R. L. Kester, Maccabees, Toledo, first vice-president Ohio Fraternal Congress; Mrs. 
Mayme Hippler, Cleveland, state manager and national director Woodmen Circle and 
past president Ohio Congress; A. W. Franklin, secretary United Commercial Travelers, 
Columbus, president Ohio Congress; Norton J. Williams, Equitable Reserve, Neenah, 


Wis.. retiring president N. F. C. 





Allen a H site 
Press Section of 
the N.F.C. 


Harold Allen, editor and publicity di- 
rector of Fidelity Life, Fulton, Ill., was 
elevated to president of the Press Sec- 
tion at the annual meeting Tuesdav. 
He succeeds Mrs. Myrtle E. Schoessel, 
Royal Neighbors, Rock Island, Ill., who 
becomes past president. Mr. Allen has 
been vice-president. 

Thomas J. Carroll of Catholic Order 


of Foresters at Columbus, O., was 
named vice-president, having been on 
the eexcutive committee. Mary A. 


Baird, Woman’s Benefit, of course was 
reelected secretary, a post which she 
holds perennially by right of accom- 
plishment and good nature. 


Executive Committee 


The executive committee includes 
Miss Rose H. Callahan, Ladies Catho- 
lic Benevolent, Erie, Pa.; Frank B. 
Mallett, supreme guardian and editor 
Protected Home Circle; Philip Hrobak, 
First Catholic Slovak Union, Cleveland, 
and John Badorinac, Croatian Fraternal 
Union, Pittsburgh. 

The editors had an interesting pro- 
gram which variously dealt with the pa- 
per crisis, editorials in fraternal maga- 
zines, reading matter for children and 
how to secure interest-compelling ma- 
terial. As usual the session started 
with a press breakfast at which Louis 
B. Seltzer, editor of the Cleveland 
“Press” was a speaker, as well as Presi- 
dent Williams and Vice-president Mrs. 
McCurdy of N.F.C. and Henry V. De- 
Ville, Sr., C.O.F., new president Ohio 
Fraternal Congress. 


Can Curb Delinquency 


The great national problem of juve- 
nile delingency can be minimized by 
proper reading matter supplied by fra- 
ternal societies, Venus Inglish, asso- 
ciate editor of “Junior Visitor’ of 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha, de- 
clared. What the juniors read in war 
time may have a striking effect on their 
lives, for, she said, they are the most 
patriotic people in the world if proper 
appeal is made to them, and they are 
the best citizens if they have a personal 
interest in their citizenship. 

It is wrong to keep the children en- 
tirely aloof from the war, she warned. 
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Leyhe Is Elected 


President of State 
Congresses 


Paul J. Leyhe, Aid Association for 
Lutherans, was advanced to president 
of the State Congresses Section at the 


annual meeting. He replaces J. F. 
Fogarty, A.O.U.W. of Washington, 
and has been executive committee 


chairman for the last year. 

The new vice-president is James A. 
Doubles of Modern Woodmen, and the 
secretary-treasurer is Edward C. Carl- 
son, chief organizer of A. O. U. W. of 
Minnesota, St. Paul. 

On the executive committee were 
elected Julius P. Michalski, Polish As- 
sociation, Milwaukee; L. Bayley, 
Unity Life & Accident; Louise Patrick, 
Woodmen Circle; A. W. Franklin, 
Columbus, O., United Commercial 
Travelers. These with the officers were 
installed by Mrs. Ethel Holiway of 
Montgomery, Ala., national treasurer of 
Woodmen Circle and former Alabama 
manager of that society. 


Invest in War Bonds 


Funds of the section have grown so 
it was voted to buy a $100 war bond 
with surplus. 

There was a round table discussion 
led by Lendon A. Knight, general at- 
torney Royal Neighbors and chairman 
N.F.C. law committee, on uniform fra- 
ternal code. President Williams, Vice- 
president Mrs. McCurdy and Manager 
Farrell of N.F.C. spoke briefly. 





Mrs. McCurdy Pledges 
Continued War Effort 





A pledge to continue and even in- 
crease the splendid war efforts of the 
National Fraternal Congress exerted 
through member societies and state fra- 
ternal congresses was given by Mrs. 
Grace W. McCurdy, head of Royal 
Neighbors, in her speech of acceptance 
of the post as president of the con- 
gress. 

She said this war effort, which was 
initiated by T. R. Heaney, then N.F.C. 
president, soon after the San Francisco 
convention in 1942 with a wire to 
President Roosevelt pledging full sup- 
port in securing a victorious peace, was 
the “greatest of all projects that has 
ever confronted our societies.” 

“Surely. if true fraternalism were ever 


Fred Johnson Is 
New Head of 
Field Managers 


Neprud Is Vice-president 
Holston Becomes 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Fred A. Johnson, supreme archon of 
Royal League, Chicago, becomes the 
new president of the Field Managers 
Section, succeeding J. C. Phillips, as- 
sistant to the president and field or- 
ganizer Modern Woodmen, Rock Island, 
Ill. N. K. Neprud, Lutheran Brother- 
hood, Minneapolis, was elected vice- 
president, having been secretary-treas- 
urer. Sterling C. Holston, assistant 
field manager of Woodmen of the 
World, Omaha, who made a fine talk 
before the field managers, takes the 
open post as secretary-treasurer. 


On the executive committee were 
placed Mr. Phillips, as chairman; H. A. 
Mitchell, Equitable Reserve, Neenah, 
Wis.; Mrs. Bina West Miller, Wom- 
an’s Benefit, a past president of the 
N.F.C. (1925-26), and Thomas 0. 
Hertzberg, Fidelity Life, Fulton, III. 

President Williams of N.F.C. extended 
greetings. Paul Speicher, managing 
editor Research & Review, Indianapolis, 
took up “The Responsibilities of Man- 
agement under Today’s Conditions.” 

Sterling C. Holston, assistant field 
manager of Woodmen of the World, 
Omaha, concluded the speaking part of 
the program with a talk on ‘Fraternal 
Field Representatives—C hildren of 
Destiny.” 

Mr. Holston said success of fraternals 
today depends upon a well trained, 
hard-hitting field force. They cannot 
rest on their laurels but must keep 
on hitting the ball. Fraternalism has 
had a splendid past in achievements but 
should not be complacent. Great pos- 
sibilities of service and of growth lie in 
the institution. Upon the field force in 
large measure depends how large fra- 
ternalism will grow; yet the responsi- 
bility is not alone that of the field 
workers. Home office people also have 
duties to discharge. Hard work is not 
enough. Field workers must be thor- 
oughly trained. 


Emphasis on Life 


There should be more field confer- 
ences, he said. Agents should be taught 
to talk more about life instead of death 
insurance; about income, about security. 
What the salesman really is selling is a 
new source of income. He should stress 
cash through the years instead of lump 
sum. He praised the training course of 
the field managers association and said 
W.O.W. expects to keep eternally after 
training salesmen until all wear the 
i a, Cx pin. 





Royal Neighbors’ board of directors 
held a meeting in Cleveland Monday 
which was presided over by Mrs. Grace 
W. McCurdy, head of the society. 


——— 








needed it is now, and in our amicable 
relations with each other as parts of 
this great congress, we are serving as 
an example of the truly democratic 
principles of our country,” she said. She 
pledged the utmost of time and ability 
that she could give. 
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OPA Official 
Tells Reasons 
for Price Control 


Need to Continue 
Inflation Curb as 
Protection for People 


The war has completely reversed the 
experience of the average person in this 
country, Louis Lancaster, acting head 
of the men’s section of the group serv- 
ices branch, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., told the 
Presidents Section in a talk Tuesday on 
“Price Control and Rationing—and In- 
flation.” For many years the country 
has been struggling against surpluses, 
low prices and unemployment. It is only 
natural, he said, that people should be 
startled, then critical and skeptical when 
they suddenly find that rules and regu- 
lations are issued because of shortages, 
high prices and lack of manpower. 

The war has quickly and_ rudely 
changed the whole existence in the coun- 
try. People who have been accustomed 
to driving into a filling station and say- 
ing “fill ’er up” or asking for the extra 
cup of coffee in a restaurant think they 
simply must protest when they find this 
easy order of existence has passed. But, 
Mr. Lancaster said, war is like that. It 
is more cruel and korrible on the fight- 
ing front than it is back where difficul- 
ties are experienced in getting enough 
gasoline or rubber or coffee. 


Believes Principle Vindicated 


In peace time, price control and ra- 
tioning would be intolerable; in war- 
time, not to have them would be inex- 
cusable. Japan actually possesses 90% 
of the world’s supply of natural rubber 
and our own stockpile has been suffi- 
cient for our armed forced for less than 
two years. America has been a land of 
surpluses; suddenly it becomes a land 
of shortages. 

“IT believe that now the necessity for, 
and the wisdom of, rationing has been 
completely vindicated,” he said. “There 
is probably not a single person here who 
does not agree with the principle of ra- 
tioning in war time. The principle is 
that scarce necessary commodities should 
be fairly and equitably divided among 
all of the people. Of course it has been 
inconvenient. It has meant standing in 
lines. It has meant securing ration books 
and struggling with ration stamps. But 
going without things entirely can be very 
inconvenient too.” 


Economics of Situation 

He said rationing is easy to under- 
stand and most people would accept it 
as a necessity in war time and would 
demand it if it were not put in force; 
and rent control is easy to understand 
also, but price control is not so simple 
and has been much more controversial. 
Price control is a means the govern- 
ment uses in an attempt to keep the 
normal workings of the law of supply 
and demand from ruining us under ab- 
normal war conditions. When supply 
exceeds demand for any goods or serv- 
ices the prices of those goods and serv- 
Ices drop; when demand exceeds supply, 
Prices rise. This principle is simple. 
War has increased the demand and de- 
creased the supply. Without price con- 
trol, the price of everything would go 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 39) 


Non-medical Selection Has 
Advantages Now 





Nine conclusions of vital importance 
to fraternal society heads regarding the 
question of non-medical risks were for- 
mulated by Oscar E. Aleshire, president 
of Modern Woodmen, Rock Island. IIl., 
in a talk before the Presidents Section. 
Mr. Aleshire is a past president of the 
section and is an insurance man of ma- 
ture judgment. 

“Non-medical business is here to 
stay,’ he declared. “It may be written 
with safety when proper limitations are 
used. I do not believe there is enough 
difference between men and women to 
make any distinction. Limit both age 
and amounts; require a strict applica- 
tion with inspection and make intelli- 
gent use of good underwriting practices. 
Some Recommendations 

“Care should be exercised as to 
agents permitted to write this kind of 
business and the territory in which it 
may be written. Since the average size 
of certificates issued by most fraternal 
societies does not exceed $1,000, it 
might be well for societies at the be- 
ginning to allow only $1,000 of non- 
medical business. Some modifications 
may need to be made when normal con- 
ditions again prevail but for the pres- 
ent non-medical business should rate as 
a public and patriotic service. Ordi- 
narily within the limitations permitted 
for non-medical business, medical exam- 
inations should not be allowed except 
on request of the society. Obviously 
this method of selection will reduce the 
acquisition cost by the amount of the 
examination fee.” 

Mr. Aleshire pointed out that until 
recent years with few exceptions life 
insurance was written only after medi- 
cal examination. It was recognized that 
all men carrying life insurance should 
have a common starting point—although 
premium rates must be higher at older 
ages—and that this starting point 
should be sound health with insurabil- 
ity determined primarily through medi- 
cal examination. This was an_ indis- 
pensable feature of selection in the 
earlier years of life insurance but it is 
not so considered now, Mr. Aleshire 
commented. 


Inspection Vital Factor 


“There are other factors besides good 
health that enter into the insurability,” 
he said. “Occupations, morals, habits, 
domestic relations and finances are im- 
portant. Largely because neither the 
application nor a medical examination 


may reveal any of these, personal in- 
spection has become most important. 
Inspections often reveal unfavorable 
health impairment which might not be 
disclosed by the examination. Under- 
writing can hardly be called efficient 
without inspection service. 

“The most important and the most 








OSCAR E. ALESHIRE 


radical change in underwriting is the 
issuance of life insurance without medi- 
cal examination. This method of selec- 
tion is comparatively new and is per- 
mitted for fraternal societies by all 
states except eight. Non-medical busi- 
ness had its beginning in Canada in 
about 1921. American companies began 
this method of selection a few years 
later. Its beginning in Canada was the 
result of necessity. The country was 
sparsely settled and in rural districts it 
was difficult to get a doctor’s examina- 
tion. 


Has Dangerous Possibilities 


“Non-medical selection is not so easy 
and simple as it may seem. Indeed, it 
must be hedged about by many limita- 
tions. These very limitations prove that 
without them the practice is dangerous. 
Conversely, with them, the practice 


seems to meet most of the requirements 
of sound underwriting. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 39) 





Woodmen of the World Life contingent—W. E. Mooney, attorney, Chicago, national 
director; Mrs. Newberry; Farrar Newberry, president; and also Walter F. Matia, 
general counsel Union of Poles, Cleveland, and Felix Matia, general counsel Alliance 


of Poles, Cleveland. 


Non-medical and 
Getting Workers 
Considered 


Williams Becomes 
President Succeeding 
Mrs. Grace McCurdy 


Norton J. Williams, Equitable Re- 
serve, was advanced from vice-president 
to succeed Mrs. Grace W. McCurdy 
of Royal Neighbors as president of the 
Presidents Section. Thus he underwent 
the unusual process of stepping down 
as president of N.F.C. to head one of 
its sections. 

Mrs. Minnie Hiner, head of Neigh- 
bors of Woodcraft, Portland, Ore., was 
elected vice-president; S. A. Oscar, Na- 
tional Mutual Benefit, Madison, Wis., 
second vice-president, and T. W. Mid- 
kiff, Woodmen of the World, Denver, 
secretary-treasurer. The officers were 
installed by Mrs. Talley and given the 
charge. 

Two most vital subjects were taken 
up in round table discussions with lead- 
ers who expounded the general aspects 
and then called for observations on spe- 
cific practices and policies from various 
society heads. 

S. H. Hadley, president Protected 
Home Circle, Sharon, Pa., gave the in- 
vocation and President Williams of 
N.F.C. and President Henry V. DeVille, 
Sr., of Ohio Fraternal Congress, 
greeted the section, with response by 
S. A. Oscar, president National Mutual 
Benefit. 

There followed two interesting round 
table discussions, one on recruiting and 
compensating field workers led by 
Walter C. Below, president Fidelity 
Life, Fulton, Ill., and the other on non- 
medical selection of risks by Oscar E. 
Aleshire, president Modern Woodmen, 
Rock Island, III. 

Mr. Aleshire, discussing the first sub- 
ject, said both production volume and 
quality are necessary, which complicates 
the problem. If either alone were suffi- 
cient the problem would be much sim- 
plified. He said societies cannot con- 
tract everyone who wants to work for 
them. References should be inspected, 
especially to avoid proselyting. Consult- 
ing the former employer may eliminate 
the man as a field prospect. 

Financing field people, he said, is a 
good way to lose money. Modern 
Woodmen, however, makes advances to 
agents on a modest basis. There isn’t 
any sense in paying twice what busi- 
ness is worth and ought to cost, just 
for the sake of getting volume. He 
said it is strange that the best field 
salesmen always are financially “broke.” 
It is hard to decide a man who needs 
$300 advance monthly is desirable, for 
he should have some finances of his 
own. Mr. Aleshire said his society ob- 
jects to “hitch-hikers” who go with a 
society for a free ride, but would finance 
a man if it seemed he was worth treat- 
ing so. Most people who work for fra- 
ternals are $100 to $200 people, he said, 
but now they can get $300 or more 
in war plants. They could make twice 
as much money with the fraternals if 
they work as hard and long but this 
they seem unwilling to do. 

Mrs. Dora Alexander Talley, head of 
Woodmen Circle. Omaha, said the so- 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 
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Effects of War 
on Head Office 
Work Viewed 


Mrs. Bender Heads 
Secretaries—Kottler Is 
Executive Chairman 


Clara B. Bender, Degree of 


Protective, St. 


Mrs. 
Honor was elected 
Section at 
Os- 
Mu- 


be- 


Paul, 
Secretaries 
its annual meeting. She succeeds 
car A. Kottler, Artisans Order of 
tual Protection, Philadelphia, 
comes executive committee chairman. 
John Masich, Greek Catholic Union, 
Munhall, Pa., was named vice-president 
and Miss Erna M. Barthel, 
Neighbors, Rock Island, Ill, was _ re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. Also on the 
executive committee are: W. C. Braden, 
secretary Woodmen of the World, 
Omaha; LeRoy G. Stohlman, Aid Asso- 
ciation for Lutherans, Appleton, Wis.; 
Dudley A. Edblom, A. O. U. W. of 


president of the 


who 


Royal 


Minnesota, St. Paul, in addition to the 
officers serving exofficio. T. R. Gibb, 
Order of Scottish Clans, Boston, and P. 


D. Bowers, Ben Hur Life, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., go off the committee. 
The secretaries session had a fine 


program which in general developed 
various resuits of war on the office work 
in fraternals. This included effects of 
the changing social order, taxes, office 
administration problems that have been 
created. 

Underinsurance is all too commonly 
encountered in handling claims in con- 
nection with losses under fidelity bonds 
on fraternal lodges, A. W. Sparrow, Jr., 
superintendent federal, fraternal and 
miscellaneous division Fidelity & De- 
posit, Baltimore, told the secretaries. 
He warned against the practice of 
lodges applying independently for such 
bonds. Jt is far better to group them 
and make the award from the society’s 
head office, he said. This furnishes a 
lower premium rate and permits better 
protection in the matter of securing suf- 
ficient insurance Underinsurance 
causes lodges frequently to become 
financially embarrassed and occasionally 


forces disbanding. The bonds tend to 
prevent dishonesty and_ investigation 


also may disclose an unfavorable record 
of an officer. Bonding lodge officers 
builds local confidence in the lodge. 





N.F.C. Membership Grows 
in the Year 


admitted as 


Eleven societies were 
members of the National Fraternal 
Congress last year, Fred A. Johnson, 
Royal League, reported as chairman of 
the N.F.C. membership committee. 
These societies have 185,000 members. 


There are now 102 member societies. _ 

The . societies are: A. O. U. W. of 
Kansas, Independent Order of Svithoid, 
Liberty Life & Accident, Independent 
Order of Vikings, North American 
Union, Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
Southern Mutual Benefit, Travelers 
Protective, U. S. Letter Carriers Mutual 
Benefit, Western Catholic Union, Hun- 
garian Reformed Federation. 


The committee said the saturation 
point of membership has not been 
reached; there are over 60 eligible so- 
cieties in the U. S. that are not in 
N.F.C It was recommended a new 
committee be appointed each year and 
that every effort be made to secure all 


eligible societies as members, and that 
an aggressive “sales” campaign among 
member societies be initiated to enlist 
their corperation in membeiship work 
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- Office Complexities 
Due to War Are 
Told by Braden 


A vast amount of complexities and 
added burdens and problems resulting 
from the war was 
noted in a talk by 
W. C. Braden, sec- 
retary of Woodmen 
of the World, 
Omaha, before the 
Secretarie s Section. 
Many incongruous 
business situations 
and greatly dis- 
tor ted economic and 
social relations have 
sprung up, he com- 
mented. Fraternal 
societies functioned 
in the past with 
a minimum amount 
of interference from government agen- 
cies, but in the period of national emer- 
government encroachment in the 





W. C. Braden 


gency 
name of national defense and public 
welfare has been keenly felt. 

Thus there has been demand for a 


great number of reports and information 
required by new laws; there have been 
various government controls, and_ this 
has made very serious the situation 
brought about by the drain and shortage 
of trained help and the limitations on 
materials and equipment. 


War Plants Competitors 


Retention of competent office staff is 
one of the most serious problems, Mr. 
Braden said. Offers of high wages in 
war plants and government jobs at- 
tracted many; enlistments and induc- 
tions into armed forces took many more. 
Freezing of wages by WMC further 
deranged home office organization, as 
thus it is impossible to compete for labor 
with major war industries and wholesale 
withdrawals of office help for war jobs 
resulted. Unreasonable delay and even- 
tual disapproval has been the fate of ap- 
plications for permission to adjust cleri- 
cal compensation. 

There has been an acute shortage of 
qualified applicants and sources of office 
workers practically have dried up. Ab- 
senteeism has grown to large propor- 
tions. There have been frequent. absences 
of married women employes visiting 
their husbands in the armed services for 
protracted periods. Employe relations 
have been closely studied and all possi- 
ble inducements offered to keep employes 
happy and contented. Employes who 
give notice of quitting are told of in- 
tangible losses such as post-war difficulty 
in securing a job, loss of service senior- 
ity, of benefits under the pension 
tem, of group insurance protection, etc. 


SVS- 


Functions Simplified 


W.O.W. simplified operations so only 
basic functions remained, this resulting 
in eliminating less important work and 
some employes and requiring extending 
the work week from 40 to 44 hours, 
which extra four hours was paid at time 
and a half. This produced satisfaction 
among employes. For certain jobs or- 
dinarily filled by men, W.O.W. drew on 
males classified 4F for underweight or 
underheight. 

The wage and hour law requirements 
have greatly added to home office de- 
tail work, as did the NWLB directive 
relating to wages, 20% withholding tax, 


etc. <All of this requires much record 
keeping and reporting. 
War conditions also produced seri- 


ous shortage of many materials and ar- 
ticles ordinarily necessary in operation 
of home offices, Secretary Braden stated. 
This included curtailment of pens, paper 
fasteners, rubber bands, cellophane for 
window envelopes, twine, etc. W.O.W. 
annually used about 250 tons of paper for 
publishing its monthly magazine. Paper 
curtailment directives were met by elimi- 
nating one monthly issue, saving 21 tons. 

Printing of forms is slow and irregu- 
lar, he said, due to manpower shortage 
among commercial printers and also to 


material shortage. WPB surveyed the 
society and marked one-third of its tabu- 
lating and printing machinery for release 
to armed forces late in 1942. This neces- 
sitated rearrangement of working hours 
and creation of a new shift to operate 
after regular working hours. About 25% 
of typewriters similarly were requisi- 
tioned, making it necessary to put re- 
maining equipment to full time use and 
in some cases doubling jobs. 

Secretary Braden mentioned as addi- 
tional problems those in connection with 
premium allotments among armed forces, 
soldiers and sailors civil relief act 
(which involves much correspondence 
and 60 to 90 days required as a rule for 
approval or disapproval by the Veterans 
Administration) ; trading with the enemy 
act, which requires reports on definite 
dates; and finally the problem of pre- 
sumptive death relating to service men 
reported “missing” or ‘‘missing in ac- 
tion.” 

Some problems undoubtedly will be in- 
tensified as war goes on, he concluded, 
and new problems may arise. 





Dio W. Dunham, editor of Equitable 
Reserve, Neenah, Wis., who usually at- 
tends the N. F. C. annual meetings, was 
unable to be present at Cleveland. Sev- 
eral weeks ago he underwent an appen- 
dectomy and has just been able to re- 
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Americanism Project Is 
Initiated by Society 


Royal League directors in a meeting 
in Cleveland during the N.F.C. conven- 
tion authorized the creation of an 
Americanism committee which is to co- 
operate with all other Americanism 
ments in the country. 

It was planned for Fred W. Emig, 
vice-president, St. Louis, who is_presi- 
dent of the St. Louis chapter of the 
Missouri Fraternal Congress, to take up 
an Americanism project with the State 
Congresses Section. 





McKay a Visitor 

George R. McKay, Cleveland attor- 
ney, who was president of the old Asso- 
ciated Fraternities in 1905 and 1906, 
Was a visitor at the N.F.C. convention 
and was a guest of the executive com- 
mittee at luncheon. He was associated 
with Bankers Fraternal Union 38 years 
ago, a society that merged with Path- 
finders and then with American Insur- 
ance Union. Mr. McKay left the busi- 
ness and returned to law practice with 
the latter merger. 


turn to his home. It seemed advisable 
that he not travel, although he has re- 
cuperated very satisfactorily. 





War Il. 


service. 
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ixty-Fifth Anniversary 


Sixty-five years ago, the foundations of The 
Maccabees were laid. Today our organization 


proudly observes its smooth functioning in World 


It is with that same feeling of pride that we 
review our sixty-five-year record of faithful serv- 
ice. Confidently, we are facing the future with 
a determination to render the utmost in fraternal 


In the present conflict the thirty United Na- 
tions, banded together in a common struggle, 
form an unconquerable guardian of the future. 
In the same way, sixty-five years ago, the found- 
ers of The Maccabees united in a common cause 
—the cause of family security. 

These past sixty-five years constitute the base 


on which our confidence in the future is erected. 


HE MACCABEE 


Home Office in The Maccabees Building, 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Wagner-Murray Bill Seen 





as Too Costly Venture 


“There is a point at which individual 
citizens and private business can no 
longer bear the burden of excessive 
taxation,” De E. Bradshaw, chairman 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha, de- 
clared in a paper read Thursday morn- 
ing in the general session on the 
probable effect of social security on fra- 
ternal insurance. He pointed out the 
huge estimated cost of financing the ex- 
panded social security legislation rep- 
resented in the Wagner-Murray bill in 
Congress, which embodies ideas taken 
from the Beveridge plan of England 
and the Delano committee report in 
this country. 

When the point is reached where the 
taxes no longer can be paid. Mr. Brad- 
shaw said, “business enterprise will be 
thwarted and expansion after the war 
necessary to maintain a large national 
income which will be required to pay 
the war debt bill will be impeded. 

“Such a condition will result in 
greater governmental regulation and 
control of private business and_ the 
private lives of its citizens. The tax 
reduction on the employe’s salary will 
soon be so great that he cannot live on 
his income—then, why work? 


Is Threat to Membership 


“The effect of all this upon securing 
members to the fraternal benefit socie- 
ties will be that which can only follow 
from a decrease in individual. income. 
Full employment is the only guarantee 
to us that we can expand our member- 
ship and continue to cellect from pres- 
ent members payments on existing in- 
surance, Full employment is the only 
basis upon which our salvation can be 
worked out. 

“Good business alone can make full 
employment. We have tried other 
methods in the past 15 years and all 
have failed. The buying of gold policy 
to raise prices, public works and scarc- 
ity production, did not help. Business 
can only be good if citizens have a rea- 
sonable expectation of making a profit. 
The increased burden of taxes necessary 
to finance such a social security plan 
will lie heavily on business and wages. 
The higher the tax the less likelihood 
of profit, good business and full em- 
ployment. 

Undue Concentration of Power 

“Never before has any type of legis- 
lation affected personally so many peo- 
ple, nor has there ever been collected 
Irom so many people so much money 
as that taken by state and federal se- 
curity laws. The last chapter on such 
legislation has not been written. There 
will be ever increasing expansion of the 





social security system with greater and 
greater collection of taxes.” 

The Wagner-Murray bill, he ex- 
plained, would take from the states the 
duty of administering the unemployment 
system and would set up also a federal 
system of medical and hospital bene- 
fits for all insured workers. The sur- 
geon-general of the U. S. would be em- 
powered to set up a schedule of fees to 
govern payment to doctors selected by 
the insured for his services rendered. 
“It is unfortunate,” Mr. Bradshaw said, 
“that so much power should be placed 
in the hands of the surgeon general. The 
organized medical men of this nation 
are making a determined effort in op- 
position to the bill. The national phy- 
sicians’ committee is publishing and 
distributing forceful literature urging 
the defeat of the bill, and rightfully 
arguing that if the profession of medi- 


cine shall be socialized, we may cer- 
tainly thereafter see all business and 
profession and the government itself 


socialized. 

“The medical profession and health 
conservation as it now exists in our 
country has shown remarkable results— 
less deaths, more births, advance at- 
tained age more than ever before, So, 
the members of the medical profession 
and we are asking why there should be 
a sudden change from the recognized 
professional business of the most confi- 
dential, personal, social type, to a na- 
tionally recognized army operated 
group of medical employes who at best 
will not be more courteous to the sick 
than the ordinary bureaucrat.” 


Resume of Bill’s Effects 


Mr. Bradshaw explained that the 
scheme would be financed by a tax or 
contribution levied upon every employer 
equal to 6% of wages paid by him as 
well as upon every individual at an 
equal rate, and self-employed individu- 
uals to pay 7% of market value of their 
services. He said Senator Wagner ad- 
mitted the 12% payroll tax would not 
suffice to pay benefits in later years, 
and it has been estimated a tax of 20% 
would be required. The bill would add 
12 billions annually to the tax burden, 
Mr. Bradshaw said, three-fourths to ex- 
tend social security benefits and the re- 
mainder for free medical and hospital 
care. 

“In the fiscal year 1938, which was 
before large expenditures were made 
for defense or war,” Mr. Bradshaw 
continued, “the Treasury Department 


reported that the total expenditures for 
all purposes by the federal government 
$7,700,000,000. 


were Conservatively 





D. D. Macken. actuary. and De E. Bradshaw. board chairman, Woodmen of the World. 


Omaha. 


speaking, an expanded social security 
program will cost at least as much as 
the government spent during that fiscal 
year for all purposes. 

“The social security board, according 
to its report for the fiscal year 1941, 
stated the cost of the present social se- 
curity program, including unemploy- 
ment benefits paid by the states, to be 
$1,180,500,000. This expenditure, it 
should be noted, was made during the 
year when employment was high as a 
result of which fewer people were un- 
employed than in the past and more 
were engaged in gainful occupations 
than can probably be expected in any 
years immediately following the close 
of the present conflict. 


Competition with Insurance 


“The board has estimated that from 
500,000 to 700,000 persons who were 
eligible for old age benefits have 
postponed their retirement in order to 
share in the high wage rate prevailing, 
thus reducing the cost of the present 
social security program for that fiscal 
year. At the close of the present war, 
we may expect many of these individ- 
uals to retire and make claim for bene- 
fits, thereby increasing the expenditure 
in connection with the present social 
security program. 


“Upon enactment of this law (Wag- 
ner-Murray bill), the government will be 
in direct competition with insurance 
business,” Mr. Bradshaw declared. “In 
such competition, private industry is at 
a decided disadvantage with government 
and all of us would be paying taxes 
to support the expense of such _busi- 
nesses and to make up the deficit. 
A deficit there would be, for it is con- 
ceded that the proposed payroll taxes 
will not be sufficient to pay the costs of 
this program. Government will have to 
contribute out of its general fund, 
which will be derived from further taxa- 
tion. 

“As an example, we know the federal 
government is now in the insurance 
business with our armed forces. This 
business is based upon the American 
Experience table of mortality on 3% in- 
terest assumption, and yet the govern- 
ment refuses to issue any 3% bonds and 
therefore the insurance reserves belong- 
ing to the government must purchase 
government bonds which earn only 
24%. As a consequence, the govern- 
ment is accepting a loss of % of 1% of 
the interest assumption on its reserves 
at the very beginning. We do not ob- 
ject to the government issuing life in- 
surance on our armed forces. I only 
cite the above example to indicate that 





60 


YEARS OF SERVICE 


To the National Fraternal Congress on its 75th anniversary the 60 year old 
Catholic Order of Foresters offers congratulations and the hope that by the 
time the century mark is reached that the Congress and its members will reach 
a new high mark in their crusade in fostering the democratic way of life so 


characteristic of fraternal societies. 


The Catholic Order of Foresters looks with pride upon its splendid 60 year 
record of service. From 42 members in 1883 we have grown to approximately 
137,000 strong. Through its 1,579 courts in 28 states and eight provinces of 
Canada, the Catholic Order of Foresters has conducted extensive educational 
and charitable work. In addition over $81,296,416.00 has been paid in benefits 
to members and their beneficiaries during the last 60 years. 


In our 60th anniversary year the Catholic Order of Foresters has received 
many messages of congratulations and good-will from other fraternalists and 
we take this opportunity to thank you and to express our deep appreciation for 
the spirit of fraternalism which is doing so much to aid our country to win the 
war and to insure a democratic post-war world. 


THE CATHOLIC ORDER 
of 
FORESTERS 


THOS. R. HEANEY 
High Secretary 


30 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 


THOS. H. CANNON 
High Chief Ranger 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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private business cannot compete with 
government in business. Private enter- 
prise cannot long do business at a loss. 
The government can.” 





ADD TO BUREAUCRACY 





The social security bill would mean 
the hiring of 100,000 more government 
employes, Mr. Bradshaw estimated. 
This would present a political problem 
and would add to bureaucracy. 

“For more than 25 years,’ he con- 
tinued, “there has been an ever-increas- 
ing bureaucracy in this country. It has 
received its greatest impetus in the last 
10 or 12 years. While we as patriotic 
citizens are willing to sacrifice individ- 
ual rights and liberties during this war 


period, the administration of bureau- 
cratic offices at this time has plainly 
impressed upon us the autocratic 


method with which government will be 
administered in the future if some check 
is not imposed upon this form of gov- 
ernment at the end of the war. Bureau- 
crats may run the business of the gov- 
ernment ever so foolishly. They are not 
responsible to the people since they are 
not elected by them. They make their 
own laws through regulations, and we 
cannot undertake to prophesy what 
regulations and orders may be issued 
and imposed upon insurance organiza- 
tions in the future.” 


Chance for Venal Politicians 


“They could destroy all insurance 
business. This huge bureaucracy will 
have large sums of money at its dis- 
posal. Political parties with venal 
trend may succeed to and hold office 
and control the destiny of the United 
States, though strong and large minori- 
ties exert every effort at their disposal 
for economically sound and fair man- 
agement of the government. 

“The social aspects of the enactment 
of such a law are still more dishearten- 
ing. One needs only to take down his 
history books and examine them to be 
assured that when the people of a pros- 
perous nation begin to be more con- 
cerned with security than opportunity, 
they have reached the beginning point of 
national decline. Rugged individualism 
is crowded out, and the people lose 
their ambition and become listless as 
they drop toward the valley of delu- 
sions called socialism. They have no 
spark of life, or fight, or industry in 
them. They are as children, humbly 
asking the government for favors. If 
we adopt these destructive propositions, 
we can see our future mirrored in the 
unhappy peoples of Italy, Nortth Africa, 
Palestine. and India.” 


Carries Control of Labor 


He said the proponents of the U. S. 
plan do not insist it will give complete 
security, as there will remain the prob- 
lem of the indigent who must be cared 
for by public and private charities. 
Government regulation of labor would 
follow logically upon the heels of the 
plan, he said. Government would di- 
rect when and where a man _ should 
work, and the amount of his wages. 
“When government competition becomes 
ruinous to private enterprise, govern- 
ment must take over and operate busi- 
ness or subsidize it. Thus the ground- 
work of a socialistic state is built.” 

He said great pressure probably 
be exerted by the administration for 
passage of the bill because it now sees 
the trend is toward conservatism. If the 
plan is to be enacted at all, he said, i 
must be done now under the guise of a 
war meeasure to solve post war prob- 
lems. Organized labor is said to be ad- 
vocating its passage. These pressures 
may be too strong for Congress to 
withstand in 1944, an election vear, Mr. 
Bradshaw said. 

“The answer to all this confusion 
and fear,” he concluded, “is that priv- 
ate business and capital shall take risks 
and make sure that when the armed 
forces return to civil life there will be 
instant employment for them at satis- 


will 





Foster F. Farrell, manager N. F. C., greeting James G. Daly, editor United Commer- 


cial yrsicnictisaat Columbus, and “a relations chairman of N. F. 


Workers Is Noted 
by Phillips 


The opportunity for selling fraternal 
life insurance probably is better now 
than it has been in the entire history of 
fraternal societies, John C. Phillips, Mod- 
ern Woodmen, Rock Island, III, re- 
ported Wednesday as chairman of the 
committee on field work. 


“No present or prospective worker 
should be discouraged because some 


11,000,000 men between the ages of 18 
and 38 have been called to war. Prob- 
ably it is true that those men were the 
best buyers of life insurance in the past. 
However, there is an even greater num- 
ber of men remaining at home, most of 
them steadily employed and at larger 
earnings than they ever enjoyed in their 
lives. 

“Many families have several incomes 
now, whereas in the past they had to get 
along as best they could on the earn- 
ings of one member only. Many of the 
men remaining at home have been de- 
ferred or rejected for war service be 
cause of occupational reasons or for 
some, minor physical defect which would 
not bar them from obtaining life insur- 
ance at standard rates. 

“The field for women is greater than 
ever before. About one-fourth of all those 
gainfully employed in the United States 
are women. Half of them are directly 
responsible for the support of other 
members of their families, making some 
7,000,000 women available for protection 
to cqver major family needs. Approxi- 
mately 25% of all the life insurance sold 
last year was bought by women. Busi- 
ness women are just as anxious to learn 
about old age income and expense funds 
as are the business men. 

“The crop of new babies, 1942 model, 
was the largest for the past 20 years. 
There are more than 40,000,000 children 
under age 18 in the nation. Their parents 
are enjoying the largest incomes ever 
and are willing to spend some substan- 
tial sums for insurance for the children. 

“War workers are expected to buy 
one-fifth of all life. insurance sold this 








factory wages. industry must enlarge 
its plants and retail houses and systems 
of distribution so as to be able to pro- 
duce sufficient quantities to meet the 
ever increasing demands for goods and 
services. 

“Tf work is found readily for all our 
people now engaged and for those re- 
turning, then our government will be 
out of business—but if there are no jobs 
then the government will take over and 
be in business.” 

Mr. Bradshaw predicted a great in- 
dustrial era ahead, with the manufac- 
ture of greatly needed goods and mer- 
chandise and the reconstruction of war 
damaged countries. 


They are pinaien the higher priced 
forms of contracts in ever increas- 
ing amounts. Sometimes whole families 
can be sold because there are so many 
extra incomes. Doctors and dentists, 
not in the service, are making more 


year. 


money and experiencing better collec- 
tions than ever before. They are fine 
prospects for life insurance, buying in 
substantial amounts. 

“Business has been good for the man 
or woman field worker who is willing to 
work in spite of all obstacles. After. all, 
these temporary handicaps should serve 
only as a challenge to the field worker 
who has the right spirit and initiative. 
They should test the mettle and in- 
genuity of the men and women upon 
whom we depend to sell our product to 
the public. The right spirited men are 
going along, doing business at the same 
old stand, but in bigger and better vol- 
ume than ever before.” 


Many field workers have been lured 
away by the fabulous wages offered by 
war plants. There have been the handi- 
caps of gasoline rationing, rubber short- 
age, traveling conditions, etc. Yet the 
men and women who stuck at the job 
in spite of the obstacles have produced 
a larger volume of good, high quality 
business than was ever dreamed of be- 
fore. If the worker would devote the 
same number of hours and days and 
weeks, with the same industry and 
energy as on the war plant job to fra- 
ternal life insurance selling, Chairman 
Phillips concluded, he would make far 
more money immediately and over a 
period of years. 
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Taking the public into the confidence 
of fraternal society leaders in their hon- 
est difficulties rather than trying to 
build up confidence in the perfection ot 
the institution will help more speedily 
and better to solve the problems which 
will face fraternalism in the era ahead, 
Alex. O. Benz, president of Aid Asso- 
ciation for Lutherans and past presi- 
dent National Fraternal Congress, stated 
in a talk in the general session Wednes- 
day afternoon. Mr. Benz spoke on the 
subject “The Responsibility of Life In- 
surance to the Public.” 

“Keeping their contribution to the 
social security of the public, and to the 
social strength of the nation, under con- 
stant and open-minded scrutiny and 
analysis will constitute the most effec- 
tive means of gaining such confidence,” 
he amplified. 


Increased Responsibility 


“Under ordinary conditions, in times 
of peace, life insurance plays a magnifi- 
cent part in building and keeping high 
the American standard of living. In 
times of war, when suffering and sacri- 
fice reach their heights, life insurance 
has even a far greater responsibility of 
going into the homes of America, and 
making clear to the American family 
their importance in the program of 
work, thrift, foresight and_ sacrifice, 
upon which program will greatly de- 
pend the ability to carry successfully 
the war burden. 

“Looking beyond the conflict into the 
post-war period, when the chief issue 
will be survival of private enterprise, 
owned and operated by free men, life 
insurance will again be found to be on 
the first line of defense for truly demo- 
cratic institutions. No other industry 
has done or is doing more to preserve 
the rights of free men, or proved itself 
as great a_beneficently contributing 
force toward a fuller measure of social 
security for the average American. 


Management’s Responsibilities 


“The responsibility of the manage- 
ment of life insurance is in the nature of 
a trusteeship or stewardship for the 
certificate or policyholders. It has no 
vested rights in its jobs, but must re- 
tain them on the basis of its contribution 
to the common weal. The price of high 
position, as well as greatness, is respon- 
sibility. Here in the United States 
each man protects his own independ- 
ence by frugality and thrift. That 
is why life insurance has become the 
business of over 67 million Americans, 
forming in a pattern a true democracy. 
It is the collective efforts of some 67,- 
000,000 men, women and children from 
every walk of life. 

“The political and the economic free- 
doms of America flow through the same 
veins, and cannot be separated if the 
nation is to survive. There can be no 
political freedom without economic free- 
dom, and life insurance assures both. It 
is only through logical application of 
those two stabilizing factors—savines 
and thrift— that we, as a nation, will 
be kept from plunging into financial 
chaos when the peace is won. On the 
tace of it, life insurance appears like an 
investment for individual security. It is 
more than that—it is an investment in 
American democracy. It is assuring 
something more than the benefits and 
values of the certificates and the poli- 
cles of thriftv citizens: it is undergird- 
ing the stability of our nation. and thus 
guaranteeing the perpetuity of our free 
and Private institutions. 

Tt is clearly our duty, actuated by 
a sincere devotion to our American in- 
stitutions, to continue to do our best to 
Preserve our American wav of life bv 
sateguarding the system of free enter- 
Prise, which is equally at stake in this 
war, and upon the preservation of which 


the much proclaimed four treedoms 
hinge and depend. ... Life insurance 
needs today more than anything else, di- 
rection of the highest type, clearest 
thinking, and most courageous action. 
We are living in a new type of pioneer- 
ing. We have entered an era of a new 
economy and spirit, and have taken on 

















ALEX 0. BENZ 


a new political philosophy, and demand 
the type of leadership that recognizes 
not only the tremendous changes that 
are taking place, but which is able to 
adjust itself to the altered conditions. 
“In these times there is a strong need 
for sympathetic understanding and tol- 
erance, and for a truer conception of 
the responsibilities in human relation- 
ship. In insurance, as in every type of 
business and industry, we must have 
men at the pilot wheel who have a clear 


Fraternal Week Idea 
Growing Steadily in 
Effectiveness: Little 


The National Fraternal Week idea 
definitely is taking hold, J. E. Little, 
actuary and field director Maccabees, 
reported as chairman for the committee 
on Fraternal Week. The committee 
worked through all the state fraternal 
congresses, the Canadian Fraternal As- 
sociation and through the presidents or 
special representatives named by them 
of individual member societies of the 
N.F.C. 

A splendid address on the week pre- 
pared by S. H. Hadley, president Pro- 
tected Home Circle, was published by 
fraternal magazines and many gover- 
nors issued proclamations. An address 
prepared by A. J. DeMers, president 
Arkansas Fraternal Congress, was de- 
livered over eight radio stations in 
Arkansas during the week. In Mary- 
land the state congress conducted fra- 
ternal meetings throughout the week 
under the direction of Helen E. Wold, 
president. Maccabees were hosts at a 
meeting in the society’s auditorium, in 
Detroit with a patriotic display by Mac- 
cabees Red Cross workers. Many other 
activities throughout the country were 
set forth. 


Great Good Accomplished 


“Convinced that a great amount of 
good is accomplished by the Fraternal 
Week activities, the committee is of the 
sincere hopes that the Fraternal Week 
movement will continue to expand in 
the future as a real cohesive influence 
in bringing the societies together, letting 
the public know what we are doing, 
and in sponsoring local lodge meetings 
of the individual societies as well as 
joint meetings of groups of societies 
and the local fraternal congress groups,” 
the committee concluded. 





vision ahead, good judgment, and are 
quick to respond to challenging changes. 
We are living in an era when life in- 
surance will be called upon to solve 
problems that never confronted it be- 
fore.” 


A.L.C. Man Speaks 











RALPH H. KASTNER 


A common front of old line and fra- 
ternal legal reserve life insurance in the 
study of the Wagner-Dingell bill in Con- 
gress greatly to expand social security 
was urged by Ralph H. Kastner, asso- 
ciate counsel American Life Convention, 
Chicago. He took the place of C. B. 
Robbins, who is better known to N.F.C. 
people through appearing annually to ex- 
tend greetings, but who died recently. 








Catholic Order of Foresters held a 
gathering of its Cleveland hosts Satur- 
day at which Thomas R. Heaney, high 
secretary, was a speaker. 


The N. F. C. executive committee en- 
tertained members of the press, Cleve- 
land newspaper men and radio studio 
representatives at a get-together lunch- 
eon. James G. Daly, editor United 
Commercial Travelers, Columbus, chair- 
— public relations committee, pre- 
sided. 
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Emphasis c on Women 
in Recruiting Noted 
by Below 


More emphasis is being placed upon 
women in recruiting new field represen- 
tatives today, Walter C. Below, presi- 
dent Fidelity Life, Fulton, Ill, told the 
Presidents Section Tuesday in a fine talk 
on “Recruiting and Compensating ot 





BELOW 


WALTER C. 
lield Representatives.” “In this field 
there are a lot of women who are not 
employed, yet have sufficient free time 
so that with the proper training they 
would be able to write a nice volume ot 
business,” Mr. Below commented. 

“When the recruiting agent has con- 
tacted a new field representative, the 
question of compensation arises, and 
[ am firmly convinced that the only fair 
method of remuneration is through the 
commission plan. Under this plan the 
field representative who is progressive 
and who is a hustler receives full com- 
pensation for his efforts. 


Favors Commission Plan 


“The commission plan of payment 
does not allow future increases in earn- 
ings to rest upon the whims of a su- 
perior, nor on the condition of business 
generally. It has a far greater guaranty 
of certainty than any salary plan. The 
commission contract, with renewals, 
places the matter of future earnings pos- 
sibilities directly in the hands of the 
field representative.” 

Fraternal societies have a field not 
open to old line companies, that is, from 
among their own members. This field 
should be canvassed thoroughly, Mr. 
Below believes, and interested prominent 
members should be contacted and asked 


to lend their assistance in securing new 
field representatives. 

There also is the center of influence 
group such as city officials, prominent 
business and professional men, secre- 
taries of chambers of commerce, lunch- 
eon clubs, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., person- 
nel managers of manufacturing plants, 
bankers and officials of building and loan 
associations. 


Tell Story of Society 


“In making his contacts with these 
people for the purpose of securing pros- 
pective new field representatives,” Mr. 
Below commented, “the recruiting agent 
must be in position to present all of the 
facts concerning his society—its record 
of achievement, story of service, finan- 
cial stability, and history of leadership. 
If a proper selling job is done in this 
respect, enough interest is created in 
the mind of the man or woman ap- 
proached to get him or her to suggest 
the names of one or more promising men 
or women who might be interested in 
their life insurance career.” 

Mr. Below said there is a third source 


which may be used by the recruiting 
agent, such as advertising and news- 
papers, magazines, and so forth. <A rea- 


sonable number of replies can be 
expected from a well prepared advertise- 
ment as a rule, and very often a first 
class field representative is contacted 
from that group. 

“The need for recruiting is very im- 
portant at the present time,” he said. 
“We have lost many of our good sales 
people to the service and defense plants. 
This is a very good period for a man or 
woman to come into the life insurance 
business, for the reason that people have 
money and are ready to buy life insur- 
ance.” He does not believe in compet- 
ing with war plants for workers. There 
are plenty who cannot qualify for armed 
forces or work in the plants. In the 
desire to increase sales organizations 
society leaders should not take on the 
poor type of field representative, but 
always look for quality. 


Competent Leaders 
Are Named 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 





lightening the burdens of those whom 
ill-fortune has struck. “Life insurance, 
whatever its form, with its helping hand 
will be on hand then, as in the past, to 
bind up the nation’s wounds and dry 
its tears.” 

The advisability of the licensing of 
fraternal field representatives was 
stressed by Insurance Superintendent 
Crabbe of Ohio who urged that the 
societies sponsor such a measure in the 
next Ohio legislature. 

S. H. Hadley, Protected Home Circle, 
conducted a memorial service. In the 
afternoon J. E. Little, Maccabees, re- 
ported for the Fraternal Week commit- 


tee and John C. Phillips, Modern 
Woodmen, on field work. D. E. Brad- 
shaw, chairman W. O. W., Omaha, 
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gave the fine paper on probable effect 
of social security on fraternalism. 

Lieut. Gov. Paul M. Herbert of Ohio 
talked on Ohio’s post war planning pro- 
gram. The world is being destroyed in 
the war and must be rebuilt, he said. 
Material things can be rebuilt but an- 
other war will come unless the spirit 
also can be rebuilt. 

Mrs. Dora Alexander Talley, 
Woodmen Circle, reported as 
welfare chairman. Societies through 
funds, hospitals, homes and_ sanatoria 
are doing a great deal of welfare and 
public health work. Members have 
been very active in contributing to the 
blood plasma supply, buying war bonds 
and stamps, thus member societies are 
—, to win the war. 

Bills to tax fraternals 
duced in only three states and were de- 
feated. Lendon <A. Knight, Royal 
Neighbors, reported as chairman of the 
law committee. This in spite of 44 
regular state legislative sessions this 
year and three special sessions. Several 
non-medical life insurance bills were 
passed and now only eight states do not 
authorize fraternals to write on this ba- 
sis. An entirely new fraternal code 
identical with the N.F.C. uniform code 
was enacted in Georgia. It is hoped 
remedial legislation may be secured in 
Massachusetts, where the supreme court 
ruled a fraternal can not use any part 
of its mortuary fund to pay expenses of 
handling the fund. 


head of 
general 


were intro- 


Report on Fraternal Ethics 


N.F.C. societies during the last year 
maintained “their unselfish cooperation 
and their splendid record of devotion to 
the cause of fraternalism,” the commit- 
tee on fraternal ethics reported through 
Oscar A. Kottler, recorder Artisans Or- 
der of Mutual Protection, Philadelphia, 
the chairman. The committee commended 
the societies, especially for their fine 
work in these critical times when it is 
more than ordinarily important to live 
up to the slogan “One for all and all 


for one.” The high standards of busi- 
ness principles and ethics adopted by 
the N.F.C. in 1939 have been main- 
tained. Chairman Kottler is president 
of the Secretaries Section. 

U. S. Senator Harold H. Burton of 
Ohio gave the address at the banquet 
Wednesday night at which President 
Norton J. Williams was toastmaster. 

Dissatisfaction with the public rela- 
tions machinery of N.F.C. was ex- 
pressed by J. G. Daly, United Commer- 
cial Travelers, Columbus, in his report 
as chairman of public relations work. It 
should be external and not internal, he 
said. It should be directed to make the 
public familiar and friendly with fra- 
ternal life insurance. The committee 
recomended creating a public relations 
department for N.F.C. and employing a 
skilled man or firm to direct the work. 
Russell Birdwell, publi- relations coun- 
sel, spoke on that subject, and Tracey 
E. Herrick, assistant vice-president 
Cleveland Trust Co., gave a_ bankers 
view of fraternalism. 

Lives of American fighting men de- 
pend upon the home defenders not re- 
laying information that would be of 
value to the enemy, Maj. Albert J. 
Stowe of army intellfgence declared in 
a talk on “Security of War Informa- 
tion” in the general session Wednesday 
afternoon. Major Stowe was from the 
joint security control and spoke as a 
personal representative of Maj. Gen. 
George V. Strong, head of G-2, the in- 
telligence section of the war depart- 
ment. 

There is only one sure way not to 
pass on vital information to the enemy, 
he said. That is not to tell to other 
persons anything relating to the war 
which is observed or heard from others; 
the only safe material to disseminate is 
that which is heard on the radio or 


read in newspapers. Such material is 
common property and can be_ talked 
about. 


It is impossible for the censors to 
eliminate everything in letters that may 
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be harmful, he said. It need not be a 
big secret to cost the lives of thousands 
of American boys. The enemy pieces to- 
eether small scraps of information into 
big facts. “The army and navy do no 
censor letters just to be mean,” he 
commented. “There is an important life 
and death reason for military censor- 
ship. And when_it’s evaded, somebody, 
somebody dear to you, may die as a 
result.” 


No Facts Too Small 


Major Stowe said the enemy collects 
complete information about every mili- 
tary unit, the names and personal de- 
scriptions and characteristics of its of- 
ficers, habits, peculiarities; names of as 
many enlisted men as can be learned. 
The mere mentioning of the name of 
an enlisted man may give away the lo- 
cation of an entire division. 

When Brazil declared war on the 
Axis the German radio broadcast the 
information that a certain’ Brazilian 
private would be found fast asleep on a 
wharf where he was a guard. His tour 
of duty was four hours. But within 
that period the information had gone to 
Germany. When an American merchant 
ship was sunk in the Atlantic the sub 
commander from his conning tower 
taunted the survivors with the complaint 
that their ship had been three hours be- 
hind schedule and he was forced to wait 
for it. 

The committee on blanks headed by 
Frank H. Lee, Woman’s Benefit, rec- 
ommended contacting the blanks com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners with a view 
of having certain changes made a part 
of the regular instructions regarding 
schedules E and F. The committee had 
taken this up with the commissioners in 
connection with preparation of the 1943 
statement. The changes proposed are: 
Schedule E—show only total number of 
claims and amount reported for all 
claims incurred during last three months 
of current year, and unpaid at close of 
current year, solely because proofs were 
not received or incomplete; Schedule F 
—as to claims prorated because of un- 
derstatement of age, show only number 


of such claims, amount of certificates 
involved, and amounts paid to bene- 
ficiaries. The committee also recom- 


mended the attention of all member so- 
cieties be invited to the fact that all 
requests for changes in blanks be sub- 
mitted to the N.F.C. committee and that 
no member society undertake  inde- 
pendently to secure any revision. 


Committee on Lodges Reports 


For a quarter century fraternal so- 
ciety leaders have been hesitant and 
even negligent in failing to remodel 


lodge activities to suit ever changing 
conditions, Stephen S. Grabowski, Pol- 
ish Roman Catholic Union, reported as 
chairman for the committee on lodge ac- 
tivities. With the advant of automo- 
biles, movies, etc., some fraternalists, he 
said, felt lodge work could be elim- 
inated, while others thought it could be 
at least curtailed. 

Man has not changed, the committee 
held; he still is civic minded, patriotic, 
religious, and still is interested in any- 
thing that will lighten his intellectual 
and physical burden and make life more 
agreeable and pleasing. Therefore, the 


committee believes the lodge system 
should be retained but remodeled to 
meet current conditions and customs. 


This must be done to counter the in- 
fluences which seek to draw members 


away trom lodges. The committee 
noted a general feeling there is more 
need tor lodges than ever, but that the 


approach should be realistic. 





C. D. De Barry of Chicago, former 
sales director of C. O. F., narowly es- 
caped death in a train wreck on the 
Nickel Plate near Fostoria, O., while 
traveling to the Cleveland convention. 
A treight engine side-swiped the passen- 
ser train, crushing in the side of two 
Cars, in One of which Mr. De Barry was 
sleeping, 


Riordan Elected 
Head of N.F.C. 
Law Section 


John Riordan, general counsel Fidel- 
ity Life, Fulton, Ill., was elected presi- 
dent of the N. F. C. law section. Fred 
A. Service, general solicitor Protected 
Home Circle, Sharon, Pa., was elected 
vice-president, and Richard F. Allen, 
Topeka, Kan., general counsel Standard 
Life, was reelected secretary-treasurer, 
although he is in the service as a reserve 


officer. He has been secretary-treas- 
urer for a number of years. 
Mr. Riordan succeeds Edmund S. 


Cummings, Jr., general counsel Catholic 
Order of Foresters, Chicago, who pre- 
sided. 

Riordan’s Sparkling Paper 

There is no class of persons which 
contains fewer unscrupulous members 
than the lawyers, in spite of the age- 
old quips and jests at their expense, 
J. A. Riordan of Morrison, Ill, gen- 
eral attorney of Fidelity Life, told the 
Law Section in a paper sparkling with 
wit and studded with not a few of the 
hoary gags in prose and verse of which 
he complained. Thus he even quoted 
at length from Shakespeare, who poked 
much fun at advocates; from Pope’s 
“Essays;” from Samuel Coleridge, Shel- 
ley, Thomas Moore, Robert Pollock 
and Saxe. When the numerous oppor- 
tunities and great temptations for 
wrong-doing presented to lawyers are 
considered, he said it is surprising not 
that so many. but that so few, have 
fallen. 

The popular conception of the legal 
fraternity represented by these quips is 
due not to improper conduct but to fre- 
quent lack of satisfactory results from 
their labors, Mr. Riordan said. Such 
lack of results may be taken to indi- 
cate incapacity or dishonesty, when ac- 
tually the attorney was not at fault 
and the results were beyond his control. 
It is the very abstruseness of the law 
which often is guilty, or perhaps that 
the client did not properly inform his 
lawyers as to the facts, or a witness 
“went back on him” or false testimony. 


Uncertainty of Law Cause 


Uncertainty of the law is the basis of 
most of the criticism of the legal pro- 
fession. This uncertainty is proverbial, 
and the responsibility for. it usually is 
placed upon the shoulders of the jury 
although it may properly rest on the 
judge’s shoulders because of improper 
instruction to the jury, or error. 

“Obiter dicta” or talking too much 
by the judge. are largely responsible 
for the uncertainty of the law. One 
of the greatest difficulties of the trial 
court, Mr. Riordan said, is to keep his 
mouth shut. The same difficulty often 
has been observed in courts of last 
resort. Then there are many decisions 
of courts of last resort where the law 
is brushed aside and the decision made 
upon “fireside equities.” Still another 
cause is divided court in courts of last 
resort. The only purpose which an 
elaborate dissent can accomplish is to 
weaken the effect of the majority 
opinion. 

Reports of courts of final resort con- 
tain many overruled cases, the explana- 
tion for which occasionally is found in 
a change of view of the judges who 
decided them, but most frequently is 
found in change of personnel of the 
court, and upon occasion to change in 
public policy. 

Games of chance are played accord- 


ing to rules established before the 
games are started, Mr. Riordan said, 
but a law suit is a game “sui generis.” 
Post factum rules often have defeated 
one who was successful in the lower 
courts. 

The Unique Manual-Digest provides 
all the significant factual information 
regarding life companies. $5 from Na- 


tional Underwriter. 


C. M. Frye Is New 
Medical Section 
President 


Dr. C. M. Frye, chief medical exam- 
iner Fidelity Life, Fulton, Ill, was 
ele¢ted president of the N.F.C. Medical 
Section, succeeding Dr. John R. Peter- 
sen, Lutheran Brotherhood, Minneap- 
olis. Dr. E. E. Taylor, chief medical ex- 
aminer Woodmen of the World, Den- 
ver, becomes first vice-president; Dr. B. 
P. Conway, chief medical examiner 
Royal League, Chicago, second vice- 
president, and Dr. James G. McGrath, 
chief medical examiner Catholic Order 
of Foresters, Chicago, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Socialized Medicine Discussed 


There was some discussion of social- 
ized medicine and the efforts to extend 
social security by the Wagner-Murray 
bill. There was unanimous opposition 
to this move. It was said this ulti- 
mately would do away with private 
practice of medicine and all doctors 
eventually would be subsidized by the 
government. Doctors would be unable 
to continue study and research, which 


thrive best on an independent basis. 
The doctors fear the American Medi- 
cal Association does not swing enough 
weight politically to defeat the bill, and 
they are afraid it will be passed as a 
war emergency measure. If applied to 
medicine, they said, the principle then 
could used for the law and other pro- 
fessions. 


Propaganda Criticized 


The doctors also criticised the propa- 
ganda in government statements regard- 
ing the large number of draftees re- 
jected. This situation is advanced by 
proponents of socialized medicine as in- 
dication the present medical machinery 
is inadequate. Actually, the doctors 
said, while about 35% of draftees are 
rejected, many fail to pass because of 
flat feet, bad eyes and other non-health 
reasons. 


Would Exempt Juveniles 


Bradley C. Marks, A.O.U.W. of North 
Dakota, chairman N.F.C. constitution 
and rules committee, presented a pro- 
posal to exempt juvenile membership in 
computing dues of member societies, 
with a maximum of $750 per year per 
society. 
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| "The Postwar World will present 
| unlimited opportunities for all." 


"| disagree. The future struggle 
for existence after the war will be- 
come intensified." 


There you have it—this typically American dif- 
ference of opinion on men, problems, and things. 
It's a precious American tradition, this right to 


express and act upon one’s own opinion. 


This same freedom of action and choice is ap- 
preciated by your average life insurance buyer. 
He resents high pressure. He likes to feel he has 
a wide choice of life insurance plans from which 
to select. For such a buyer, Fidelity Life Associa- 
tion can provide “Just the Right Plan” to which 
can also be added hospitalization, accident, and 


disability, all conveniently packaged in one con- 


If you have been thinking about your future 
and are interested in this 1943 version of life in- 


surance service, write to: 


FIDELITY LIFE ASSOCIATION 


HOME OFFICE—FULTON, ILLINOIS 
DISABILITY 


€CNOINGE, 
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Urges N.F.C. to 
Fight Extravagant 
Social Security 


The entire weight of the National Fra- 
ternal Congress and the whole fraternal 
benefit system should be brought to bear 
against such measures as the Wagner- 
Murray bill in Congress to expand the 
social security act in order to curtail the 
strong tendency toward a national social- 
ized economy and bring it sharply to a 
halt, LeRoy G. Stohlman, secretary Aid 
Association for Lutherans, Appleton, 
Wis., told the Secretaries Section ‘Tues- 
day in a fine talk on “New Withholding 
Taxes, Social Security Taxes and Other 
Federal Government Taxes Covering 
Office and Subordinate Lodge Em- 
ployes.” 

Mr. Stohlman said he fully believed 1n 
social security but he would like to see 
it achieved by the efforts of the individ- 
ual and by his own initiative, so far as 
possible. “I believe that the govern- 
ment effort should be directed primarily 
at the causes of unemployment, acci- 
dents and disease,” he said, “and to the 
rehabilitation of those who have become 
impaired. It should encourage its citi- 
zents to provide against such contingen- 
cies by education, by savings, by per- 
sonal industry, insurance, and by all 
other means available, rather than force 
upon the whole American people a vast 
compulsory social insurance program ad- 
ministered by an ever growing bu- 
reaucracy.” : 


Four Basic Tax Sources 


Mr. Stohlman gave a fine analysis and 
exposition of the four basic taxes, which 
are federal insurance contributions, un- 
employment insurance, victory tax and 
current tax payment act of 1943. There 
has been much conversation about the 
government forgiving taxes, Mr. Stohl- 
man commented, but in effect nothing 
whatsoever was forgiven in 1943. .The 
new law requires that the individual pay 
a full year’s taxes plus an additional tax 
equal to one-fourth of a year’s taxes un- 
less he was fortunate enough to have 
had an income tax of less than $50 for 
the year 1942. 

“T, of course, do not believe that any 
exception to the Wagner-Murray bill 
should be taken simply because compul- 
sory government insurance might have 
an ‘unfavorable effect upon the business 
of life insurance as carried on by private 
enterprise, but the bill should be consid- 
ered in the light of its unfavorable effect 
upon our economic, social and political 
future,” he said. “The nation, like an 
individual, has just so much money to 
spend, all of which must come from the 
labors and enterprise of its people.” 
Post-war debt may be 300 billion and in- 
terest on this even at 2% amortized over 
50 years will be nearly 10 billion a year. 

“At the present time we are being 
called upon to pay a federal income tax 
ranging between 19% and 88%, depend- 


Report N.F.C. Societies’ Figures 





There were 439,808 new members 
with total new business of $422,343,137, 
or a combined average for adults and 
juveniles of $960 per member sold last 
year by N.F.C. societies, the committee 
on state of the orders and statistics re- 
ported. Fifty-one societies gained mem- 
bers and 48 in amount of insurance Jast 
year. While the total was below 1941, 
the figures were incomplete as they 
did not include the data from five mem- 
ber societies. 

Figures as of Dec. 31, 1942, for 97 
member societies showed 5,961,998 
members holding a total of $5,762,099,- 
185 insurance in force. 


Combined Balance Sheet 


The committee, of which I. W. Smith, 
A.O.U.W. of North Dakota, Fargo, is 
chairman and Richard A. Anderson, 
resident actuary Protected Home Circle, 
is acting chairman, reported net pay- 
ments from all members were $142,077,- 
511; investment income $51,257,335; all 
other income $13,397,909, and total in- 
come $206,732,755. Disbursements in- 
cluded: Claims paid $82,230,759; reserve 
withdrawals $10,243,762; dividends paid 
$5,609,275; acquisition expense $8,795,- 
173; investment expense $4,216,620; all 
other disbursements $36,879,454, and to- 
tal disbursements $147,975,043. These 
figures do not include those for two 
societies not available. 

Total gross assets of member socie- 
ties were $1,314,645,968 and admitted 
assets $1,286,767,226. U. S. government 
bonds represented 9.67% of assets or 
$127,172,865; cash 2.66%, $34,908,874; 
real estate 6.16%, $80,972,791; mortgage 
loans 11 sities $155,715,886; other bonds 


59.86%, $786,994,848; certi- 


$90,998,448. 


and stocks 
ficate loans, 6.92%, 

An exhibit on distribution of gross 
assets for the last five years shows 
there has been a drop from 9.99% to 
6.16% in real estate, increase from 11.40 
to 11.84% in mortgages; bonds and 
stocks slightly up from 65.52 to 69.53%; 
certificate loans decreased from 7.73 to 
6.92%, and other assets increased from 
5.36 to 5.55%. 

The committee notes better persist- 
ency of outstanding business in that 
about the same number of societies 
show a gain in membership despite de- 
crease in new business written. Total 
income showed a substantial margin 
above total disbursements, and disburse- 
ments to members and beneficiaries rep- 
resented about 70% of income from 
members. 


Exhibit of Items in Assets 


Investment expenses averaged about 
8% of investment income and less than 
one-half of 1% of invested funds. In- 
vestments are diversified with some 
shift this year to U. S. government 
bonds and decreases in all other types 
of investments. Real estate decreased 
appreciably. The ratio of admitted as- 
sets to liabilities without contingency 
reserves and unassigned funds was 
119% for all member societies reporting. 

One society adopted 214% interest 
basis for new business, 31 use 3%, 47 
use 314%, 11 used 4% and the remain- 
ing seven societies use various rates 
not reported. American experience table 
of mortality is generally used, but three 
societies adopted the newer American 
Men (5) table. 








ing upon the size of our income, 20% 
of which is being withheld. We are 
being called upon to pay a victory tax 
of 5%, social security tax, in many in- 
stances a state income tax or sales tax, 
real estate or personal property tax and 
innumerable hidden taxes. The federal 
income tax will unquestionably be fur- 
ther increased. 

“Are we prepared to sit idly by and 
permit the enactment of a measure which 
will exact an additional 10% of our 
gross incomes and an equal amount from 
our employes which will encourage 
shiftlessness and irresponsibility, and 
which will establish a completely social- 
ized economy? 


Cost Not Alone Economic 


“The cost of such a program is not 
alone economic. What will be the effect 
upon the character and the enterprise 
of a generation. which knows that from 
before its birth in a government hospital, 
until it is laid away in the grave, a 
benevolent government bureau will pay 
the cost of being born, the cost of its 
education, will supply its recreational 
needs, will furnish medical services and 
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HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBR. 


Farrar Newberry, President 
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hospitalization in illness, provide an in- 
come during employment and sickness, 
and a pension if permanently disabled 
or retired?” 


Legislative Grist 
of Year Is Heavy, 
Farrell Reports 


A great amount of work was involved 
in digesting legislative bills in the last 
year which might affect traternal socie- 
ties, Foster F. Farrell, manager and ex- 





FOSTER F. FARRELL 


ecutive secretary-treasurer of the N.F.C. 
in charge of the executive headquarters 
in Chicago, reported in his annual ac- 
counting. There were 44 state legisla- 
tures in regular session this year, three 
special sessions, and also, of course, Con- 
gress. 

The legislative reporting service, he 
commented, furnished the N.F.C. copies 
of 669 bills that were felt to be of in- 
terest to the fraternals. After examina- 
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you to get started. 
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Lutheran Brotherhood has unusual sales opportunities, 
offering liberal commissions to Lutheran men and 
women who can qualify as agents. If you have sales 
ability and live in a good Lutheran territory, it is to 
your advantage to investigate. 


We send trained supervisory help to enable 


Address your letter, including statement of age and 
qualifications, to: 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 
HERMAN L. EKERN, President 
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Maj. William Bodeker, district manager Woodmen of the World, Cleveland, and his 
grandchildren, Robert, 10, and Judy. 3. bringing in the colors at opening of Ohio 


Fraternal Congress meeting. 


tion it was determined 165 of these ap- 
plied to member societies and copies of 
these bills were sent to members. Sixty 
subsequently were enacted. The N.F.C. 
sent semi-monthly bulletins which gave 
advice as to the disposition of bills. 

Manager Farrell reported he attended 
the meetings of the Wisconsin and In- 
diana fraternal congresses and upon in- 
struction by the executive committee, 
with Lendon A. Knight, general attorney 
Royal Neighbors, Rock Island, Ill., went 
to Boston in connection with proposed 
legislation in Massachusetts. Matters 
also were taken up with the wage and 
hour division of the Department of 
Labor in New York City in an effort 
to secure rulings relating to fraternals. 

With De E. Bradshaw, head of Wood- 
men of the World, Omaha, Mr. Farrell 
called on Henry Morgenthau, Secretary 
of the Treasury, with regard to a reso- 
lution adopted by the N.F.C. a year ago. 
[hese two, with President Norton J. 
Williams, later went to Washington and 
interviewed Paul V. McNutt, chairman 
War Manpower Commission, in an effort 
to secure a ruling that certain fraternal 
workers were in essential industry. 
Pays Respects to Williams 


Manager Farrell expressed great pleas- 
ure in having worked with President 
Williams throughout the year, saying the 
latter has placed the N.F.C. affairs ahead 
of those of his own society, and that the 
welfare of N.F.C. and its member so- 
cieties was Mr. Williams’ principal con- 
cern and he has worked diligently and 
intelligently in their behalf. Splendid 
cooperation in this work was received 
Irom member societies, Mr. Farrell 
noted, 

Mr. Knight, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on law, was thanked for his in- 
valuable assistance and his diligence in 
watching for any threats against the 
traternal system. 


Bill to License 
Field Men Urged 
by Supt. Crabbe 


Societies were urged to sponsor a bill 
in the next Ohio legislature to pro- 
vide for licensing of fraternal field rep- 
sentatives by Insurance Superintendent 
Crabbe at the N.F.C. general session. 
In support of this suggestion he 
pointed out that the new Ohio laws per- 
mitting fraternals to write non-medical 
coverage places increased emphasis on 
the judgment and integrity of field rep- 
resentatives. On the whole, societies 
have done an excellent job in selecting 
field representatives but there have 
been several exceptions where fraternals 
have employed field men in Ohio 
“whom our office would not license as 
life insurance agents,” he declared. 

In enlarging on this point, Mr. 
Crabbe related the irregular activities 
of a certain field man who collected for 
paid-up contracts and turned in only 
the initial premium. “The conduct of 
even a very few such unscrupulous in- 
dividuals tends to undermine public 
confidence,” he pointed out. If licenses 
had been required of fraternal field 
men as they are required of agents for 
other types of insurers, this incident 
wouldn’t have occurred as the man con- 
cerned was on the department’s “hold- 








Mr. Farrell noted that the executive 
office had sought during the year to keep 
various newspapers supplied with in- 
teresting information relative to the fra- 
ternal benefit system and its activities, 
but that the amount of publicity received 
as a result of this effort left much to 
be desired. 


up” list containing the names of persons 
whose licenses have been previously 
revoked or who have been subject of 
complaints or unfavorable reports. 

In sponsoring a license measure, Mr. 
Crabbe expressed belief that by so do- 
ing the societies will be serving their 
own interests as well as providing addi- 
tional protection to the public. The 
joint sponsorship of such a measure by 
the societies and the Ohio department 
would be one more bit of evidence of 
the type of cooperation under state su- 
pervision, he declared. 

Tracing the trend toward the increase 
in the power of the federal govern- 
ment with a concomitant reduction in 
the authority of local and state govern- 
ment, Mr. Crabbe pointed out that since 
1932 this trend has been accelerated to 
the speed of a comet. 

“This tendency presents a definite 
threat to state supervision of insurance 
and if it is permitted to continue, regu- 
lation by federal bureaucracy will sup- 
plant state supervision. In that event 
experience gained over a period of 75 
years would be thrown into the dis- 
card,” he stated. 

In some federal agencies the admin- 
istrators promulgate rules and orders 
having the force of law, ‘interpret them 
and administer them with little or no re- 
gard to Congress or the courts, Mr. 


Crabbe pointed out. The rule-making 
power of administrative agencies when 
confined to administrative interpreta- 
tions of duly enacted legislation and 
procedural matters is entirely proper if 
the rules are properly publicized and 
made subject to judicial review. To 
offset this trend the recently enacted ad- 
ministrative procedure act in Ohio, ap- 
plicable to all administrative agencies, 
requires that all rules be filed, public 
notice given and a public hearing held 
before their adoption. Furthermore the 
statute provides specifically that any in- 
terested party may secure a judicial re- 
view of any such rule. This also ap- 
plies to license rulings of the insurance 
department. Such safeguards are not 
present in the case of most orders and 
rules promulgated by the various agen- 
cies of the central government. 

“Not only is insurance faced with the 
possibility that the octopus of federal 
bureaucracy will extend its tentacles to 
embrace it but there exists a direct 
threat that the great bulk of personal 
insurance through private carriers may 
be supplanted by the extension of social 
security under an American Beveridge 
plan,” Mr. Crabbe deelared. Such a 
program would cost 10 to 15 billions a 
year and the “drain on our resources 
would be a staggering blow to free en- 
terprise,” he warned. 





The Ramparts 


not marking time. 


ROCK ISLAND 





FRATERNAL BENEFIT SOCIETIES HAVE 
GONE TO WAR—we have been at war for 
lo these many years — at war not only 
against privation and want, 
against all those influences which under- 
mine the American home. Our implements 
are sound life insurance protection and 
active financial and physical support of 
those forces which strengthen American 
citizenship. Millions of men, women and 
children have benefited through both the 
protective and fraternal features found 
within our organization. 


Now that our nation is engaged in anni- 
hilating the human enemies of the Ameri- 
can way of life, we on the home-front are 
not relaxing our vigilance. Weare alert to 
our responsibilities, gearing our protective 
features and fraternal activities to keep 
abreast of present-day conditions. Weare 
We are strengthening 
the fortifications of the American home. By 
keeping the faith and fulfilling our destiny 
as guardians of home and family, we are 
winning our war so that America will still 
be America when the boys come home. 


MODERN WOODMEN OF AMERICA 
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Societies Urged by 
Brown to Study 
Guertin Report 


If fraternal societies continue on their 
present valuation standards they may 
appear at a disadvantage in competition 
with old line life companies which are 
adopting the new tables and nonforfeit- 
ure values evolved by the Guertin com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, E. D. Brown, 
Jr., consulting actuary, of Ekern, Mey- 
ers & Matthias, Chicago, declared in an 
address in the general session Wednes- 
day afternoon. He recomended the fra- 
ternals study the question of establish- 
ing their own modern standards of mor- 
tality and provisions for nonforfeiture 
benefits. Societies owe it to members 
to keep abreast of the times and take 
steps to give the best possible protec- 
tion consistent with safety and sound 
operation. 


To Be Mandatory by 1948 


It is possible that most, if not all, of 
the old line companies may be operat- 
ing on the basis by 1948, and fraternals 
promptly should consider possible effects 
of this change and changes that may 
be needed in their plan of operation. 
He analyzed the report which was pre- 
pared by the committee headed by A. 
N. Guertin, actuary New Jersey insur- 
ance department. 

Mr. Brown pointed out that the re- 


vised model bills recommended by the 
committee and approved by the Ameri- 
can Life Convention and Life Presi- 


dents Association, have been passed in 
14 states. There is a minimum stand- 
ard for valuation of contracts which Mr. 
Brown said in effect is the Illinois 


standard basis providing for full pre- 
liminary term on life contracts with 
premium payable for 20 years or more, 


with adjustment to create a first year 
reserve for higher premium contracts, 
on the basis of the commissioners’ 1941 
standard ordinary mortality table with 
interest at a rate not to exceed 34%. 
This standard is established for policies 
issued subsequent to effective date of 
the law which is made permissive from 


date of passage and mandatory after 
Jan. 1, 1948. 
Permits Freedom of Action 

The table exhibits a mortality stand- 


ard that fairly represents combined ex- 
perience of contributing companies with 
an added margin of about 18%, Mr. 
Brown said. The law permits a com- 
pany to strengthen its reserves by using 
a lower rate of interest assumption 
without a’corresponding effect on non- 
forfeiture benefits, and, where the 
standard adopted tends to impair sur- 
plus and solvency, to use a less rigid 
standard. Both such actions are sub- 
ject to the minimum provided by the 
act and to consent of the insurance 
commissioner. 

The standard non-forfeiture law pro- 
vides a new method of computing non- 
forfeiture values. The principal bene- 
fits to be derived from the committee’s 
work are a modern standard of mortal- 
ity which will produce more equitable 
and realistic reserves and premiums, and 
a new standard for computing non-for- 
feiture benefits which will tend to re- 
move inequities between continuing and 
withdrawing policyholders, Mr. Brown 
explained. 

What should the fraternals do about 
it? he asked. There are three alterna- 
tives: (1) to continue their present 
standards without change; (2) to seek 
legislation which would permit them to 
adopt provisions of the legislation pro- 
posed by the committee, or; (3) after 
careful study to propose changes in the 
fraternal codes in all states to provide 
new valuation standards and methods of 
computing non-forfeiture values for fra- 
ternal societies. 

“They may be 


criticised for continu- 


Mrs. McCurdy; Williams 
Give Radio Addresses 


Mrs. Grace W. 
president of N.F.C., 
retiring president, 
fraternalism over two 
stations. 

Mr. W illiams stressed the harmony 
and unity in this country despite the 
fact so many different racial groups 
abide here, whereas the present war was 
caused largely by tight nationalism of 
various countries and principalities in 
Europe. He expressed conviction the 
public officials in this country are being 
supported by fraternalists regardless of 
their party affiliations, in all their honest 
efforts to win the war. Fraternals are 
dedicated to maintenance of free govern- 
ment here and in Canada, he said. There 
is no place in the institution for par- 
tisanship. 

He stressed the high ideals of citizen- 
ship which are being taught to juveniles 
by their lodges and said this nation wide 
educational effort may be expected to 
reduce juvenile delinquency and_ save 
many youngsters from criminal careers. 

The total value of fraternalism to the 
country could not be accurately esti- 
mated, Mr. Williams said. It adds up 
to a staggering value. 

Mrs. McCurdy took part in a question 
and answer period on WHK, being 
quizzed by Eleanor Hansen. The latter 
in introductory remarks identified frater- 
nal insurance as serving family and na- 
tion, told of the size of fraternalism and 
of the N.F.C., and gave something of 
Mrs. McCurdy’ s background of 28 years 
in fraternal work. Questions brought 
from Mrs. McCurdy statements as to 
the size of the institution, with about 84 
million members including 1144 juveniles, 
in 92,000 lodges and with approximately 
seven billions of protection. Mrs. Mc- 
Curdy also told of the many benefits, 
including insurance protection, lodge, 
social activities, ritualistic work, fellow- 
ship, benefits for assistance of worthy 
members and non-members, projects 
for civic improvements, welfare work, 
maintenance of hospitals and sanatoria, 
homes for aged and children, health serv- 
disaster funds and work. 





McCurdy, the new 
and N. J. Williams, 
broadcast talks on 
Cleveland radio 


ices, 
Mrs. McCurdy was asked how else 
the societies serve the nation. “By 


showing how we serve the family, that 
brings out one way in which the frater- 
nal benefit system serves the nation,” 
Mrs. McCurdy replied, “because the 
strength and security of the nation de- 
pend upon the strength and security of 
its smallest group—the family. And we 
are proud of the fact that patriotism is 
a cornerstone of all fraternal benefit so- 
cieties.” 

She also explained the societies are 
administered under a representative form 
of government; that all have an Amer- 
icanization function and program. Mrs. 
McCurdy also sketched the many activi- 
ties of fraternalists in wac work, includ- 
ing assistance to loved ones of men in 
service. 


ing to employ what may be deemed ‘old 
fashioned methods’ and not keeping 
abreast with the times,” he said, if they 
continue to use the present standards. 
“On the other hand, the present stand- 
ards for the most part have operated 
satisfactorily and adjustments in distri- 
bution of gains and savings to policy- 
holders may serve to remove any pres- 
ent inequities in regard to premium 
rates and between continuing and with- 
drawing members.” 

The standard valuation law has a cer- 
tain elasticity, providing for possible ad- 
justment up or down of rates of inter- 
est used in computing reserves and 
thereby providing elements of safety 
and a means of maintaining solvency for 
life companies. Fraternal societies pro- 
vide this element of safety by their open 
contracts, he said. Mr. Brown asserted 
the open contract provision provides the 
ultimate guarantee of safety and abso- 
lute assurance to members that benefits 
will be paid when promised. 


—=_ 
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tiated by the Fraternal Field Managers 
Association and Presidents Section, and 
by the Secretaries Section, respectively. 
Fraternalism, as has been charged both 
outside and inside the institution, in 
years past may have been pretty much 
asleep at the switch and loath to mod- 
ernize and meet constantly changing 
conditions and demands. That this was 
so possibly is best testified to by the 
steady slump in business in force, if not 
new business written, that occurred for 
a number of years. 


Methods Much Improved 


But that unfortunate era definitely has 
passed. There are very few of the sound 
legal reserve fraternals which still have 
non-resident presidents. More and more 
of them are coming to have resident ac- 
tuaries as well as noted consulting ac- 
tuaries. They are, of course, on ade- 
quate rate basis; their underwriting, 
management, office, investment and other 
practices are thoroughly comparable 
with those of the better managed old 
line companies. The Cleveland meeting 
is being held as a strictly non-pleasure, 
non-entertainment conference because 
the fraternal leaders believe in spite of 
the admonitions of Office of Defense 
Transportation not to hold conventions 
they have a solemn duty to perform in 
meeting, discussing common problems, 
exchanging answers and planning the 
way ahead for protection based on pri- 
vate enterprise. 

There has been some speculation for 
a number of years whether the lodge 
system had not outlived its usefulness 
and was not on the way out. Mrs. Mc- 
Curdy is a strong adherent to the lodge 
system, it is well known, and her ad- 
ministration may be expected to seek a 
modernizing of the system so it meets 
the challenge of the times and is suffi- 
ciently interesting that juveniles and 
adults in spite of many outside diver- 
sions will attend lodge regularly and 
take active part. 


Needed More Than Ever 


The lodges sprang from a great need 

—that of providing a social and civic 
life when the country was young and 
there were few diversions. Such a 
stimulus to good Americanism is felt 
to be even more necessary now that the 
average citizen has become more detached 
from his government and is leaving the 
conduct of affairs more and more to the 
Professional politician. 
_ Fraternalism never will become polit- 
ically Partisan. It is made up of too 
many racial groups and creeds for that. 
But there is a project afoot in the N.F.C. 
to make of the lodges local discussion 
groups in which to take up and debate 
On nonpartisan basis various issues of 
national importance to true Americans 
who prefer the American way of life and 
adherence to the constitution. 

Perhaps in good time such more mod- 
€rn activities will to some extent replace 





the work of drill and degree teams, 
which has suffered and still is from se- 
lective service, enlistments, and the de- 
mands of war work. 


Ohio State Unit 
Holds Rally 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


“The Freedoms We Cherish,” being in- 
troduced by Maj. William Bodeker, 
Cleveland, district manager of W.O.W. 
Mr. Newberry said American freedom 
was hewed out of the wilderness by the 
pioneers. They had no gifts but in- 
domitable will and courage. Many per- 
sons now speak glibly about the free- 
doms guaranteed in the charter of our 
freedoms. These are freedoms which 
we now possess, for which we are fight- 
ing in the present war. He painted a 
glowing picture of the freedoms and his 
talk was greatly inspiring. He stressed 
that they depend upon free enterprise. 
American freedom accounts for the 
101,000 fraternal lodges in this coun- 
try, for the highest living standards in 
the world, for all the autos and radios 
and electric refrigerators; for mnecessi- 
ties that are deemed to be great luxur- 
ies everywhere else in the world. 

Cuyahoga County Judge S. E. Kra- 
mer spoke on fraternalism and its effect 
on civil life. He had a dry wit. If 
there is to be any lasting peace, he said, 
it must come from the bottom up. Fra- 
ternals are one of the greatest organ- 
izations for peace—right alongside the 
church. Percy W. Brown, co-chairman 
in the war bond drive, spoke. 

Louis B. Seltzer, editor Cleveland 
“Press,” spoke on public relations Sun- 
day afternoon, declaring usually the sub- 
ject is not considered until the need for 
such relations becomes urgent. It is 
needed seriously now when there is talk 
of changing the constitution, of the gov- 
ernment engaging more widely in busi- 
ness, of bureaucracy and a more pa- 
ternalistic government. The world is 











The national board of Woodmen of 
the World, Omaha, held a meeting in 
Cleveland for several days, starting 
Wednesday of the week before N.F.C. 
convention week. Farrar W. Newberry, 
president, was present throughout the 
session. There was a general meeting 
Tuesday of the Greater Cleveland 
Woodmen forces which was attended by 
the national officers. 

Miss Anne Smith, secretary to Man- 
ager F. F. Farrell of N. F. C., made her 
first appearance at a meeting of that or- 
ganization. She joined N. F. C. shortly 
after the Chicago annual meeting last 
year. Miss Smith, with the soft accents 
of her native Tennessee, presided gra- 
ciously over the registration desk. 

Royal League local councils in the 
Cleveland area held a clambake Sunday 
afternoon for Fred A. Johnson, supreme 
archon, and other members of the man- 
agement committee who attended from 
the head office. This was the first 
time the committee had met outside of 
Chicago in the entire history of the 
society. 


faced with the problem of improving 
the conditions under which we live. We 
are going through a great, significant 
change brought about by technological 
advancements. Our pace is faster. We 
are thinking less of our neighbors. 
However, he said, the people must sit 
down and think out a way of avoiding 
in future the sharp, dislocating changes 
such as occurred with the stock crash 
and depression. 

Thomas R. Heaney, N.F.C. immedi- 
ate past president, high seeretary of 
C.O.F., was introduced and thanked the 
congress for election of Henry V. 
DeVille, Sr., as congress president. Mr. 
DeVille is a C.O.F. field worker. Mr. 
Heaney noted the Ohio congress has an 


unusual record of accomplishment and 


service to members, and has been es- 
pecially so under President Franklin R. 
L. Kester. 


Manager Farrell’s Ideas 


Foster F. Farrell, N.F.C. manager, 
gave a fine talk on “What Comes After 
the War?” The dominating element in 
human life today is one’s fellow man, 
he said, not nature as in the past, which 
words he quoted from a statement of 
Sir William Beveridge about 12 years 
ago. He said peace may come faster 
than war. There is a general opinion 
hard times always follow war, but this 
is not true. After the former war, the 


end was so abrupt that five months 
followed before the buying wave started. 
Liberty bonds sold down to 84. The 
buying wave caused the depression be- 
cause merchants overestimated the de- 
mand. High prices brought a buyers’ 
strike. Then came the prosperity wave, 
followed by depression which was world 
wide and did much to bring on the pres- 
ent war. Economists now are able to 
envision prosperity. Demobilization will 
be slower than in 1919. Reemployment 
will be more complicated but unem- 
ployment will be less serious than then. 
High taxes will be an inevitable. after- 
math. 


_There were 106 delegates and 14 
visitors attending. 
The resolutions adopted included: 


Bestowing the title of honorary past 
president on Robert S. Cox, secretary. 
and a vote of confidence to President 
Roosevelt in his conduct of the war. 


Mrs. McCurdy’s Recommendations 


Mrs. Nellie Murray, state supervisor 
of Royal Neighbors, introduced Mrs. 
Grace W. McCurdy, head of that so- 
ciety. Mrs. McCurdy said any action 
is likely to be more of a success if there 
is a plan behind it. She praised the 
legislative and the other activities of the 
congress. Fraternals cannot afford not 
to cooperate with the congress. She 
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suggested making annual Fraternal 
Week’s big success, by planning well in 
advance. Promotion of societies’ ju- 
venile departments is another real ne- 
cessity. More attention in local lodges 
should be given to the juvenile prob- 
lems, such as delinquency which has 
greatly increased due to lack of proper 
parental supervision. Fraternalists 
should teach these children the prin- 
ciples of right living, she said. She 
spoke of the fine work among juveniles 
by Mrs. Vivian C. Watkins, juvenile di- 
rector of Modern Woodmen, who spoke 
briefly. Juvenile work shapes the whole 
future of fraternalism, the latter said. 
Mrs. Watkins pointed out the intensive 
youth programs of Germany and Italy 
which have inflamed youths’ minds with 
dangerous theories which will take 
years to obliterate. These effects can 
be offset and the Ajerican way con- 
tinued only by a counter-educational de- 
velopment among American youth, 
aimed to inculcate ideas of good gov- 
ernment and right living. 

President Franklin gave thanks for 
the splendid cooperation from officers 
and members. He has had a most pro- 
gressive, resultful administration. 

There was a luncheon at which Dr. 
Albert G. Caris, statistician Ohio insur- 
ance department, spoke. President Wil- 
liams of N.F.C. at a banquet stressed 
fraternalists’ obligation to push the 
ideas of upholding the constitution, of 
good Americanism. He urged even 
greater efforts to aid in the home front 
campaign during the war and to swell 
the purchase of war bonds. 


Allen Now Heads Press 
Section of the N.F.C. 
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“We cannot shelter them, and it will 
do them no good for us to try. How- 
ever, we can show them through their 
own reading matter what they can do 


to help. We can tell them of the suf- 
ferings of others without making 
cruelty and torture commonplace to 
them. 

“There are many ways in which 


young persons can help with war work 
that will help them to grow and de- 
velop—scrap drives, Red Cross _ knit- 
ting and courses of instruction, farm 
work and the raising of food at their 
own homes.” 


Criticizes Comic Strips 


She said the government has seen fit 
to withhold from adults the actual facts 
about war losses but the young absorb 
ideas from exaggerated, sensational 
comic strips in newspapers. She feels 
this sort of “fiction” and art must be 
counteracted in giving youth the facts 
about war. 

“Let’s give the kids an even break 
through our publications,’ she coun- 
seled. “They can’t be pampered and 
kept from the truth, but they can be 
given the facts of war in mild doses 
that will make them hate conflict with- 
out becoming accustomed to horrors and 
thus losing their healthy fear of them.” 


Mallett’s Recommendations 


Fraternal societies can use the col- 
umns of their publications to help in 
the fight against inflation. They 
should be finding out what the pro- 
posed social security expansion will do 
to their business and whether it will fit 
into it. The fraternal organs have a 
splendid opportunity to reach the thou- 
sands of readers and help to form their 
opinions about important questions of 
the day. This was the conclusion of 
F. B. Mallett, supreme guardian of 
Protected Home Circle, Sharon, Pa., in 
a talk. There is a vital function to be 
discharged here in interpreting trends 
and explaining them, he said, in con- 
structively guiding the thinking of 
members. 

“IT do not want to be misunderstood 
in referring to the social security pro- 
gram or changes to it. I am not op- 
posing social security. The phrase 


Notes Friendliness Among 
Nationalities in N.F.C. 








J. WILLIAMS 


NORTON 


President N. J. Williams, head of 
Equitable Reserve, Neenah, Wis., re- 
ported he traveled about 12,000 miles 
in the last year visiting state con- 
gresses and taking up legislative mat- 
ters. He finds the fraternals have as- 
sumed a very definite responsibility dur- 
ing the world war and have taken on 
new life with many patriotic activities. 

There is a great friendliness among 
the many nationalities represented in 
the N.F.C., President Williams re- 
ported. Among the members are people 
of practically all nationalities, creeds 
and religions. He urged pledging anew 
full support to the government, assist- 
ance in conserving food and all mate- 
rials needed for successful conduct of 
the war; generous purchase of war 
bonds, prompt and willing payment of 
taxes. 

It is the duty of the societies to make 
certain that free government continues 
on the North American continent, and 
to abide by the constitution. 

There is no reason why the societies 
should not make great progress, he said. 
“The great bulk of the American peo- 
ple believe in us; they recognize us as 
doing a great work and they honor us 
for the efforts we are making to pro- 
tect Amercian homes and _ families.” 











‘Freedom from Want’ is not new to 
fraternal societies. In fact, history 
shows that the fraternal system made 
the beginning of what can be called 
the present social security. This pro- 
posal is of special interest to insur- 
ance because it assumes the name and 
some of the mechanisms of insurance. 


Potential Loss of Market 


_ “It is of direct interest, too, because 
it brings governmental activity into 
fields where private insurance opera- 
tions have had free play. The certain 
result would be a loss to insurance of 
some portion of its present market. The 
natural reaction to such a_ proposal 
would be opposifion from a_ business 
which has functioned well and has been 
instrumental in providing for American 
people a large part of whatever per- 
sonal security they have enjoyed. 

“Another survey by the social security 
board should be studied by the insur- 
ance business, and that is the survey of 
accident and health insurance now being 
conducted by Prof. Ralph H. Blanchard. 
The action of the federal government 
investigating through the TNEC some 
years ago failed to uncover any reasons 
for taking control by the federal gov- 
ernment of the supervision of the busi- 
ness from the various states.” 

Mr. Mallett suggested the Press 
Section ask the law committee and 
committee on public relations of N.F.C. 
to furnish societies’ publications 
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Mrs. Nellie Murray, Toledo, Ohio state supervisor Royal Neighbors; Mrs. Grace W. 
McCurdy, head of Royal Neighbors and newly elected N. F. C. president; Mrs. Norton 
J. Williams, wife of the retiring N. F. C. president. 











monthly articles and accurate informa- 
tion on these and other subjects which 
are important to the life insurance sys- 
tem in general and to the fraternals, so 
they can better use their columns to in- 
struct and advise members. 


Tells Reasons 
for Price Control 
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up; higher prices would give nothing but 
a terrific economic upset. 

The needs of war are taking at least 
one-half of production of the country 
so that while the national demand’ has 
doubled the supply of civilian goods ac- 
tually has been reduced. The result 
would be a skyrocketing of prices, he 
explained, had not Congress created 
price control. Not to have price con- 
trol would mean inflation, and inflation 
would inflict a great hardship on the 
people, especially the middle class. 


French, German Experience 


Mr. Lancaster pointed out that in 
France the post-war inflation so ruined 
the middle class they entirely lost hope. 
The franc fell from 19 cents in 1914 to 
13 cents in 1920 and then slid to 4 cents 
in 1927. In Germany in the same period 
the mark went from 25 cents to zero. 
At the end of the inflation one gold cent 
was worth 40 billion marks, which was 
the total of the mortgaged debt of Berlin 
in 1914. All of the mortgages on Berlin 
property could have been paid off by one 
gold cent, he said. 

There will be no inflation of the ‘“Ger- 

man style” in this country, he assured. 
There is too much gold and wealth in 
this country for that. But prices can 
double, treble or quadruple. There is 
another factor, Mr. Lancaster pointed 
out, which would be equally serious if 
high prices were not prevented. This 
country is not paying for its war as it 
goes along. It is going in debt for the 
war at the staggering rate of nearly 
$6,000,000,000 a month. If it goes into 
debt for the war at inflated prices, he 
asked, how can it ever pay for the war 
at normal prices? 
_The first world war cost the United 
States $31,000,000,000 and the country 
wound up owing $26,000,000,000 in 
1919, This was paid down to $16,000,- 
000,000 in 1930, but federal deficits of 
the ’30s boosted the debt to more than 
$40,000,000,000 by the time world war 
II began. So far the present war has 
cost the United States over 100 billion 
and the national debt is 150 billion 
today. President Roosevelt has stated 
that the debt will be more than 200 bil- 
lion by next June if present prices hold, 
Mr. Lancaster explained. If world war I 
Prices had existed in this war without 
any price control the national debt would 
reach nearly 300 billion by next June. 
The interest on this alone at 3% would 
be $9 billions annually. Inflation must 
not happen in this country, he said. It 
could quickly undo most of the things 
that we must do here. Price control is 
the answer. It was designed for the pro- 
tection of the people. 


Non-Medical Selection 
Has Advantages Now 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 

“Some of these limitations are: Age, 
amount, territory and agent. Some 
companies do not issue all contracts, 
especially term, on a non-medical basis 
nor permit this method of selection in 
the case of non-Caucasian people. Most 
companies limit the age to 45; others 
to 40 and a few to 35. 

“The amounts that may be written 
on this basis vary from $2,000 to $5,000 
and by some companies as high as 
$10,000. As a rule the larger the 
amount the lower the age limit. The 
better underwriting departments of 
commercial companies do not accept 
non-medical business in every locality. 
Nor do they allow all agents to write it. 


Cites Companies’ Practices 


“Some companies permit the issuance 
in subsequent years of limited amounts 
in excess of the amount written, always, 
of course, on a new application and with 
a new inspection. Some companies 
write the subsequent amounts more lib- 
erally if the applicant had been exam- 
ined within the last five years. 

“The application for non-medical 
business should be more detailed, par- 
ticularly with reference to practice per- 
taining to health. Because the repre- 
sentations in a non-medical application 
are made by the applicant, the society 
has better defense against fraudulent 
death claims.” 

Mr. Aleshire pointed out that the 
writing of life insurance started in 
England on a non-medical basis, then 
swung sharply to medically examined 
business and now is swinging back the 
other way due to the difficulties of se- 
curing medical examinations because 
so many doctors have gone to war. He 
said all companies writing non-medical 
reserve the right to call for a medical 
examination. 


Makes Prediction 


It is improbable that non-medical life 
insurance in this country ever will be- 
come much more general than it is now, 
particularly for large amounts on one 
life, he said. Because of limitations the 
amount of non-medical is not likely to 
swing out of balance. Most companies 
do not grant non-medical on substand- 
ard risks, especially on lives that are 
substandard for reasons other than oc- 
cupational hazards. Disability benefits 
through waiver of premium or other- 
wise should be granted cautiously in 
connection with non-medical life insur- 
ance. 

“In general, it is probably easier to 
secure insurance through fraud on a 
non-medical basis than it is after medi- 
cal examination. This is overcome by 
better societies and companies through 
the limitations heretofore mentioned. In 
addition some companies require ap- 
proval by the general agent and also by 
their writing agent of all non-medical 
business. It is usually left to the gen- 
eral agent to designate producers who 
are permitted to write non-medical 
business. Because there is possible 


the writing of non- 
medical insurance is usually limited to 
the smaller cities, although some com- 
panies permit it in cities having a popu- 
lation of 100,000.” 


RISK ON WOMEN 


Mr. Aleshire said some companies 
have been wary about writing some 
classes of women on non-medical basis, 
however he believes this is hardly worth 
considering and with the safeguards 
mentioned women may be written as 
freely as men. Some companies favor 
single women but do not look with fa- 
vor on married women, widows or di- 
vorcees. Some companies look with 
more favor toward non-medical on em- 
ployes of one employer. Mr. Aleshire 
pointed out that insurance of all kinds 
deals largely in averages; this being 
true, a substantial amount of non-medi- 
cal well selected is not likely to be 
much out of line. 

Some of the reasons in favor of non- 
medical business are these, he con- 
cluded: Doctors are scarce and busy. 
The non-medical plan facilitates . the 
handling of business. This method of 
selection is pleasing to a great many 
people who have a dread of being exam- 
ined by a doctor. Non-medical selec- 


danger of fraud, 








tion saves on acquisition cost. This fact 
alone will overcome a possibly greater 
mortality on non-medical business and 
it will be distributed over the life of 
the contract and not incurred at one 
time. 

“Another reason that has encouraged 
companies to look with favor on non- 
medical business is poor examinations. 
Many doctors are not efficient examin- 
ers for life insurance and many do not 
even do their best. A poor examination 
is not helpful to the underwriting de- 
partment. Moreover, it is generally 
agreed that the value of a medical ex- 
amination even though good, wears out 
in five years. 

Shows Excellent Experience 


“The writing of non-medical business 
at this time is a patriotic service in 
that it does not require the kind of 
a doctor who is already overburdened. 
Since by and large there is more dan- 
ger of fraud in non-medical than in 
medical business, it behooves societies 
to be careful in their selection for after 
the incontestability has expired there is 
little remedy for a bad selection of an 
impaired risk. Fraternal societies par- 
ticularly are not, in fact, strangers to 
non-medical business because most of 
us have been writing juniors on a non- 
medical basis. 

“Experience is the best test of any 
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method of life insurance selection. Un- 
fortunately no society or company has 
a very long experience or a very ex- 
tensive one with this class of business. 
Experience, therefore, is valuable only 
so far as it goes but this experience 
generally is unmistakably good. It 
compares favorably with medical selec- 
tion.” 

The Modern Woodmen has been writ- 
ing non-medical on American experi- 
ence basis for seven years. A_ study 
made in 1942 on non-medical mortality 
for 1940, 1941 and 1942, based on $35,- 
705,673 non-medical as compared with 
$90,446,154 medically examined business, 
in force for 1942, showed on gross 
amounts at risk a loss ratio, actual to 
expected, on non-medical: 1940, 37.05%; 
1941, 37.44%; 1942, 34.8%; for medical 
business: 1940, 45.31%; 1941, 45.53%; 
1942, 47.8%. 

Modern Woodmen writes adults 16- 
45, on non-medical, not over $2,000 initi- 
ally, but up to $2,000 additional with 
maximum $4,000. It is probable the 
society will limit maximum to $5,000 
and reduce top age limit to 40, still per- 
mitting only $2,000 to be written orig- 
inally, he said, when conditions become 
normal. 


Review Nonmedical, 
Getting Workers 








(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


ciety has been training field workers 
for many years and has been success- 
ful in this, but has not been able to se- 
cure a sufficient number. She favors 
appointing persons associated with the 
society rather than outsiders. 

Practices of Women’s Catholic Order 
of Foresters were related by Miss 
Alice M. Primm, high chief ranger. Mr. 
Hadley said Protected Home Circle has 
not found a royal road to production. 
He spoke for a salary basis, saying he 
could not work on a commission con- 
tract. He noted that average income of 
life insurance agents is less than $2,000 
a year. His society believes in the 
power of an offer of social security 
which comes from the salary basis, in 
securing field workers. There are less 
“headaches” in this method, he said. 
To a large extent, P.H.C. is paying 
salaries up to a maximum of $225, and 
a lower commission scale. 

Farrar Newberry, president of Wood- 
men of the World, Omaha, said he be- 
lieves in being just as liberal in allow- 
ances to field workers as possible. Edu- 
cational work in the society has been 
productive of marked results. Field men 
must know the fundamentals of life in- 
surance, and also about the lodge plan, 
about hospitalization, the benefits of 
fraternalism. Two hundred trained 








William E. Rider, president Ben Hur Life, Crawfordsville, Ind; O. A. Kottler, 
recorder Artisans Order of Mutual Protection, Philadelphia, president N. F. C. Secre- 


taries Section; N. J. Williams, N. F. C. president. 


W.O.W. field people of the 1,300 under 
contract are producing one-half the total 
new business. Recruiting after the war 
will be simplified by modernizing fra- 
ternalism, making it more interesting, 
and providing greater facilities for field 
workers as an inducement to enter that 
branch. 

Alex O. Benz, president Aid Associ- 
ation for Lutherans, Appleton, /Wis., 
past president N.F.C., told his society’s 
practices. Aid Association has lost 
about 60 of its good full-time men but 
is producing 10% more business. In 
the past agents failed fully to cultivate 
their territories. The society will 
finance up to a limited maximum but 
demands the money be repaid within 
a year. Agents who have entered serv- 
ice have not lost their seniority rights, 
and merely have been “loaned” to the 
government, Mr. Benz said. It is hoped 





and believed they will return to the 
societv after the war. 
Several society heads pointed out 


financing in fraternalism is complicated 
by the prevalence of the monthly pre- 
mium payment plan. A long time is 
required to build up a living income on 
that basis, it was said. This compli- 
cates repayment of advances in the early 
period of the agents’ connection with 
the society. 

Oscar E. Aleshire, Modern Wood- 
men, led a discussion of nonmedical in- 
surance, reading a fine paper and then 
calling for comments. S. H. Hadley 
said his society writes very conserva- 
tively on that basis. S. A. Oscar ex- 
plained briefly his society’s practices. 
Mr. Aleshire said some years ago when 
the subject of writing nonmedical was 
brought up at an N.F.C. convention it 
nearly caused a “riot.” Hill Montague, 
Mutual Life, Richmond, Va., told the 
situation in Virginia where the insur- 
ance commissioner does not have dis- 
cretion to approve the practice but it 
rests with the legislature. A bill to au- 
thorize fraternals to write nonmedical 
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is in process there. Bradley C. Marks, 
A.O.U.W. of North Dakota, reported 
his society has been writing nonmedical 
for some time. The A.O.U.W. actuary, 
I. W. Smith, he reported as stating up 
to age 35 nonmedical selection gives 
good experience; above that the mor- 
tality steadily rises. 

Mrs. Frances Buell Olson, Degree of 
Honor, reported her society was well 
satisfied with nonmedical, as did Mrs. 
Talley of Woodmen Circle. The con- 
sensus was that nonmedical greatly aids 
in doing business in sparsely settled 
and rural areas where in the war period 
there is difficulty in securing medical 
examinations. It is standard practice 
to secure inspection reports in such 
cases. S. H. Hadley said P.H.C. never 
considers securing less than a $5 report, 
because it wants the best and most 
complete information. 








Ekern Warns 
Against Extreme 
in Nonmedical 


There may be danger that fraternal 
societies in view of the difficulty of se- 
curing competent medical examiners be- 
cause of the war demands on physicians 
may go to the extreme in writing non- 
medical life insurance, Herman  L. 
Ekern, president Lutheran Brotherhood, 
pointed out in an address at the annual 
meeting of the Medical Directors Sec- 
tion Tuesday. 

All, life insurance is predicated on a 
base of minimum requirements as to 
physical condition of members, thus it 
is unfair to the great mass of insured 
who have met high selection standards 
to be required to share the losses of 
others whose risk would require a sub- 
stantially higher premium provision for 
expected deaths. It is equally obvious, 
Mr. Ekern said, that the long estab- 
lished practice of requiring the report of 
a local medical examiner on the appli- 
cant is a sound practice. It is not be- 
lieved anything else fully can take the 
place of the assistance the examiner can 
and does give the medical director. 

“From the standpoint of an execu- 
tive,” he declared, “I do not believe 
that American life insurance can afford 
to reduce the standards which the years 
have developed for local life insurance 
examinations, or that the requirement 
for such examinations can be omitted 
other than for the smaller policies and 
younger ages, and even then the medi- 
cal director must have the right to re- 
quire a local medical examination in any 
particular case.” 

He said it is assumed there is no in- 
tention to dispense with the medical 
director's final responsibility in selec- 
tion of risks, nor with commercial in- 
spection reports and any other aids 
which clearly are even more necessary 
in considering nonmedical business. 

He warned that the day is long past 
when recovery on a policy could be de- 
feated by strict legal warranties; courts 
will interpret the questions and answers 
in the nonmedical application from the 
standpoint of what the applicant actu- 


= 
ally knew or should have known and 
understood as affecting the risk, in de. 
ciding whether or not he and his bene. 


ficiaries should be deprived of the 
benefits under the contract. 
Mr. Ekern said on the whole fra- 


ternals’ experience on nonmedical writ. 
ten on limited amounts generally shows 
as favorable as on examined business. 
Nonmedical appears to be safe and 
quite practicable when the maximum so 
written on one life is limited to an 
amount having a reasonable relation. 
ship to both total amount of insurance 
and average amonut of all policies jy 
force, he said. 

Lutheran Brotherhood began writing 
nonmedical in July, 1931, and has a 
fairly large volume of this business in 
force. On adult policies—age 16 and 
over—the percentage of nonmedical to 
total adult policies was 32.2 in 1941 and 
38 in 1942. Maximum written on chil- 
dren below age 10 is $1,000 and on 10 to 
45 is $2,000. Experience has not been 
unsatisfactory. either as to lapses or 
number and amount of death claims, 
compared to examined business. 

Mr. Ekern said the mortality mar- 
gin, actual to expected, may shrink due 
to mortality in the armed forces on 
policies not containing war clause. 
Also, shrinking interest makes it desir- 
able to retain as much margin as pos- 
sible in the mortality rate. 





Manager Farrell of N. F. C., who in- 
voluntarily joined the Ohio Fraternal 
Congress program when President A. W. 
Franklin had his name and the subject 
“Fraternalism in Action” printed on it 
and then informed him of the fact by 
long distance telephone, thus was forced 
perhaps for the first time in his N. F. C. 
experience actually to prepare a speech. 
Heretofore he has extended greetings 
extemporaneously. Mr. Farrell cast 
aside the prepared title, did a vast 
amount of research in the Chicago pub- 
lic library and came up with a shrewd 
estimate as to post-war results. 
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@ If you are ambitious and sin- 
cere, we want YOU to sell 
North Star Life Insurance! Ter- 
ritory is now open in lowa, Illi- 
nois and Minnesota. An excel- 
lent p< eta for full or part 
time salesmen. 
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1. North Star sells Life Insurance at a 
low rate. 





2. Additional deposits are placed in 
a separate savings fund, earning 3% 
compound interest and are available 
at all times to the insured. 


3. There is no interest charge on 
withdrawn savings and withdrawal of 
savings does not reduce face value of 
policy. all 


4. Accumulated savings are returned 
to the beneficiary in addition to the 


face value of the policy ... a valu- 
able North Star feature. 
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AS MODERN AS TODAY 


1. Income Replacement — In the true sense of the word 
a contract which specifically replaces the income 
which passes with a man’s death. 


2. The Period ot Benefit Payments — Payment of in- 
come to widow’s age 65 makes the contract a 
natural in filling the “gap” where there is no Social 


Security income. 


3. Low Cost — Just the policy to get around the present 
day “high cost of living.” 


4. Convertible — Men who want to “wait and see how 
things will be later” will like the conversion privi- 
lege — low cost protection now, with privilege of 
change over to a higher premium or investment 


form of contract later. 


5. Commuted Values Available — This feature enables 
the policy to fit unusually well any situation where 
there is a yearly decrease in the amount at risk 
such as in Mortgage Cancellation and certain 
Business Insurance cases. 


6. Participates — Dividends paid under the contract — 
excess interest under the income benefits. 
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When ctvtlian feet go on a wartime schedule 


ECAUSE OF GAS RATIONING, Americans 
B are learning how to walk all over again. 
In addition, thousands are working long hours 
at jobs where they stand or walk, or operate 
a machine with their feet. 

All this makes it advisable to know more 
about your feet, their health and care. 

The foot is a complicated structure contain- 
ing 26 bones connected by ligaments. Some of 
these ligaments are among the most powerful 
in the body. Shocks in walking are absorbed 
by the leg muscles through tendons attached 
to the bones of the foot. 

Like any complicated machine, the feet can 
get out of order. Poor habits of walking or 
standing, or the wearing of improperly fitted 
shoes, if long continued, can force the feet out 
of shape. 

Habitual toeing out, for example, either in 
standing or walking, is a common cause of 
weak or flat feet. Even perfectly healthy feet 
may rebel against unaccustomed hours of 
extra duty. 

Corns, calluses, bunions, and hammertoes 


are indications that something is wrong. Per- 
haps it is the shoes you are wearing. Such dan- 
ger signs indicate the need of a visit to a podi- 
atrist-chiropodist or an orthopedic doctor. 

If your feet protest at the end of the day, 
perhaps your shoes are improperly fitted, or 
unsuited to your work. Your posture may be at 
fault, or your feet may not be getting enough 
rest. You may have sinking of the arches, so 
that your feet require more support than is 
given by ordinary shoes. 

New shoes should be comfortable when you 
first put them on. “Breaking in” shoes really 
means “breaking in” your feet! 

When you buy shoes, try on both shoes and 
test the fit both standing and walking. Select 
shoes for the job they are to do! High, narrow 
heels are unsuitable for long hours of standing 
or walking. They may upset the body balance 
and cause strain in muscles of the feet, legs, 
and back. 

Good foot health is important not only to 
foot comfort, but to the health of the entire 
body. It is difficult to get all the exercise you 


need, when your feet are not in good condition. 
If the lack of exercise results in increased 
weight, the strain on the feet may become still 
greater. The wisest course is to do everything 
to prevent foot trouble from developing. 

Actually, your foot health can be better 
than ever under wartime’s extra demands, if 
you observe the rules of foot hygiene and wear 
properly fitted shoes. 


On request, Metropolitan will send you a 
folder about foot care, “Light On Your Feet.” 
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